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REVIEWS 


The Dispatches of Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington ; compiled from Official and Au- 
thentic Documents. By Lieut.-Colonel Gur- 
wood. 12 vols. Murray. 

For obvious reasons, it has not been thought 

alvisable to insert in this collection the dispatches 

ofthe years 1816, 1817, and 1818, the period of 
the occupation of France by the allied army; 
the work therefore is now complete. It is not 
ible, in our opinion, to overrate its historical 
nce, including as it does the dispatches 

in official correspondence of the illustrious 

Duke while serving in India, Denmark, Portugal, 
in, the Low Countries, and France, during the 

most eventful period of modern history ; but it 

jsnot'in our power to do justice to the subjects 
which it embraces. A large and philosophical 
review of a work like this, would necessarily in- 
wlve questions of vast national interest, for the 
consideration of which we are not prepared ;— 
there is no such mass of accumulated and authen- 
tic evidence before us as is sufficient for the 

a party view, indeed, might be taken 
ofhand, but not an historical one—and, after 
al, we are not far enough removed from the 
ecitement of the times and events. But we 
gnnot but observe that, so far as the Duke 
himself is concerned, this simple record of facts 
is the noblest testimony that could be offered to 

his moral and intellectual character. His mili- 

tary fame needed no such blazonry—he stands 

minent among the greatest commanders of 

m age distinguished for its military genius. 

The history of the war is indeed but the record 

ifhis fame ; from the Douro to the Garonne he 

marched right onwards, and Vimiero, Talavera, 

Salamanca, Vittoria, mark the progress of his 

tiumphs; he liberated Portugal, drove the 

memy before him through Spain, and entered 

France itself as a conqueror. Once again sum- 

goed hastily to the field, Waterloo became the 

owning glory of his life. But all this isknown 

md registered in the hearts of Englishmen ;— 

the deep interest of the work before us arises 

fom the insight we gain into the character of 
the man. If we cannot do justice to the one, 

‘ve may at least contribute something to a due 

derstanding of the other ; and as the last and 

most interesting volume is only just published, 
and cannot have reached our readers, we shall 
make a few selections from its pages. 

The following letter was written on the morn- 
ing of the battle of Waterloo. The retreat of 
the Prussians from Sombref had rendered neces- 
Mty a corresponding movement on the part of 

Duke, who retired from Quatre Bras upon 

Waterloo. This, no doubt, occasioned great 

riety among the English at Brussels :— 

“ Waterloo, 18th June, 1815. 3 a.m. 

“My dear Stuart,—I enclose two letters, which I 
Wg you to peruse and forward without loss of time. 
You will see in the letter to the Duc de Berri 

teal state of our case and the only risk we run. 
Prussians will be ready again in the morning 
anything. Pray keep the English quiet if you 
Let them all prepare to move, but neither be 
hurry or a fright, as all will yet turn out well. 

Thave given the directions to the Governor of Ant- 
p to meet the crotchets which I find in the heads 
the King’s Governors upon every turn. Believe 

&e. WELLINGTON. 


“The post horses are embargoed in my name; I 


e, to prevent people from running away with | 





them; but give the man orders to allow anybody to 
have them who goes with an order from you.” 

Notwithstanding the Duke's confidence in the 
result, the following directions, written at the 
same hour, were forwarded to the Governor of 
Antwerp :— 

“Je regois votre lettre du 3 et je vous pré- 
viens que vous devez considérer Anvers comme en 
état de siége, et que vous devez former les inonda- 
tions tout de suite. Pour ce qui regarde les provi- 
sions des habitans, ce n‘est pas nécessaire a présent 
d’y faire grande attention. Je vous prie d’observer 
que, malgré que la place soit en état de siége, vous y 
laisserez entrer le Roi de France et sa suite, s'il se 
présente ; et que vous ferez cantonner sa garde, si 
elle y vient, auprés de la place. Vous laisserez aussi 
entrer et sortir librement toutes les familles, ou An- 
glgises ou d’autre nation, qui se présenteront, ayant 
été dans le cas de quitter Bruxelles pour le moment.” 

The following letters, written the day after 
the battle, will be read with great interest :— 

“ To the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. 
“ Bruxelles, 19th June, 1815, 

“ My dear Lord,—You will readily give credit to 
the existence of the extreme grief with which I 
announce to you the death of your gallant brother, 
in consequence of a wound received in our great 
battle of yesterday. He had served me most zeal- 
ously and usefully for many years, and on many 
trying occasions ; but he had never rendered himself 
more useful, and had never distinguished himself 
more, than in our late actions. He received the 
wound which occasioned his death when rallying one 
of the Brunswick battalions which was shaking a 
little ; and he lived long enough to be informed by 
myself of the glorious result of our actions, to which 
he had so much contributed by his active and zealous 
assistance. I cannot express to you the regret and 
sorrow with which I look round me, and contem- 
plate the loss which I have sustained, particularly in 
your brother. The glory resulting from such actions, 
so dearly bought, is no consolation to me, and I can- 
not suggest it as any to you and his friends; but I 
hope that it may be expected that this last one has 
been so decisive, as that no doubt remains that our 
exertions and our individual losses will be rewarded 
by the early attainment of our just object. It is then 
that the glory of the actions in whieh our friends and 
relations have fallen will be some consolation for 
their loss. Believe me, &c. Wetuiincton. 

“ Your brother had a black horse given to him, I 
believe, by Lord Ashburnham, which I will keep till 
I hear from you what you wish should be done 
with it.” 

“ To the Duke of Beaufort, G.T. 
“ Bruxelles, 19th June, 1815. 

“ My dear Lord,—I am very sorry to have to ac- 
quaint you that your brother FitzRoy is very severely 
wounded, and has lost his right arm. I have just 
seen him, and he is perfectly free from fever, and as 
well as anybody could be under such circumstances, 
You are aware how useful he has always been to me ; 
and how much I shall feel the want of his assistance, 
and what a regard and affection I feel for him; and 
you will readily believe how much concerned I am 
for his misfortune. Indeed, the losses I have sus- 
tained, have quite broken me down; and I have no 
feeling for the advantages we have acquired. I hope, 
however, that your brother will soon be able to join 
me again ; and that he will long live to be as he is 
likely to become, an honour to his country, as he is 
a satisfaction to his family and friends. Believe 
me, &c. We tincron.” 

Shortly after, the Duke had occasion to com- 
plain of the conduct of the Dutch troops in 
pillaging the villages situated on their line of 
march ; having named two officers engaged-in 
these transactions, he thus concludes :— 

“Je yous ordonne, M, le Général, de mettre ces 





deux officiers aux arréts, et de les envoyer @ la Haye 
auprés de Sa Majesté, auquel j’envoie copie de cette 
lettre. Je ne veux pas commander de tels officiers, 

“ Je suis assez longtemps soldat pour savoir que les 
pillards, et ceux qui les encouragent, ne valent rien 
devant l’ennemi ; et je n’en veux pas. J'ai l"honneur 
d'etre, &e. “ WELLINGTON.” 

Tn a letter to Marshal Beresford he thus de- 
scribes the battle of Waterloo :— 

“You will have heard of our battle of the 18th. 
Never did I see such a pounding match. Both were 
what the boxers call gluttons. Napoleon did not 
manceuvre at all. He just moved forward in the 
old style, in columns, and was driven off in the old 
style. The only difference was, that he mixed 
cavalry with his infantry, and supported both with 
an enormous quantity of artillery. I had the infan 
for some time in squares, and we had the Fren 
cavalry walking about us as if they had been our 
own. I never saw the Britigh infantry behave so 
well.” . 

The influence of the battle was soon manifest, 
and on the 28th of June he wrote to Sir Charles 
Stuart :— 

“ General has been here this day to negociate 
for Napoleon's passing to America, to which propo- 
sition I have answered that I have no authority. 
The Prussians think the Jacobins wish to give him 
over to me, believing that I will save his life. —— 
wishes to kill him; but I have told him that I shall 
remonstrate, and shall insist upon his being disposed 
of by common accord. I have likewise said that, as 
a private friend, I advised him to have nothing to do 
with so foul a transaction; that he and I had acted 
too distinguished parts in these transactions to become 
executioners ; and that I was determined that if the 
Sovereigns wished to put him to death they should 
appoint an executioner, which should not be me,” 

The progress of events was rapid, and on the 
7th of July we find the Duke in Paris, and on 
the 8th he protested, in a letter to General 
Baron Miifling, against levying contributions on 
the city; and on the same day wrote to Blucher 
respecting the contemplated destruction of the 
bridge of Jena :— 

« Paris, 8th July, 1915. Midnight. 

“Mein lieber Fiirst,—Several reports have been 
brought to me during the evening and night, and 
some from the Government, in consequence of the 
work carrying on by your Highness on one of the 
bridges over the Seine, which it is supposed to be 
your intention to destroy. As this measure will 
certainly create a good deal of disturbance in the 
town, and as the Sovereigns, when they were here 
before, left all these bridges, &c., standing, I take 
the liberty of suggesting to you to delay the destruc- 
tion of the bridge at least till they shall arrive; or, 
at all events, till I can have the pleasure of seeing 
you to-morrow morning. Believe me, &c. 

“ WELLINGTON.” 

Blucher, however, was not to be restrained by 
words of courtesy, and a more formal remon- 
strance followed:— « Paris, 9th July, 1815. 


“Mein lieber Fiirst,—The subjects on which Lord 
Castlereagh and I conversed with your Highness 
and General Comte Gneisenau this morning, viz,, 
the destruction of the bridge of Jena and the levy of 
the contribution of one hundred millions of francs 
upon the city of Paris, appear to me to be so impor- 
tant to the Allies in general, that I cannot allow 
myself to omit to draw your Highness’s attention to 
them again in this shape. The destruction of the 
bridge of Jena is highly disagreeable to the King 
and to the people, and may occasion disturbance in 
the city. Itis not merely a military measure, but is 
one likely toattach to the character of our operations, 
and is of political importance. It is adopted solely 
because the bridge is considered a monument of the 
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battle of Jena, notwithstanding that the Government 
are willing to change the name of the bridge. Con- 
sidering the bridge as a monument, I beg leave to 
observe that its immediate destruction is inconsistent 
with the promise made to the Commissioners on the 
part of the French army, during the negociation of the 
convention, viz., that the monuments, museums, &c. 
should be reserved for the decision of the Allied 
Sovereigns, All that I ask is, that the execution of 
the orders given for the destruction of thie bridge 
may be suspended till the Sovereigns shall arrive 
here, when, if it should be agreed by common accord 
that the bridge ought to be destroyed, I shall have 
no objection. * * Since I have had the happiness of 
acting in concert with your Highness and the brave 
army under your command, all matters have been 
carried on by common accord, and with a degree of 
harmony unparalleled in similar circumstances, much 
to the public advantage. What I now ask is, not 
the dereliction of your measures, but the delay of 
them for the day, or at most two days, which will 
elapse before the Sovereigns will arrive, which can- 
not be deemed unreasonable, and will, I hope, be 
granted on account of the motive for making the re- 
quest. Believe me, &c. We tincron.” 
’ The consequences foreseen soon followed, as 
may be inferred from the letter addressed to 
Lord Castlereagh :— 
“ Paris, 14th July, 1815. 2 p.m. 
“My dear Lord,—I enclose a letter which I have 
just received from the Préfet de Police, informing 
me of two English officers having been shot at last 
night. I have not heard of this circumstance from 
any other quarter; but I have sent to inquire about 
it. It is my duty, however, to apprize your Lord- 
ship, in order that you may make such suggestions 
as you may think proper to the Ministers of the 
Allied Courts, that it is my decided opinion that we 
shall immediately set the whole country against us, 
and shall excite a national war, if the useless, and if 
it was not likely to be attended with such serious 
consequences, I shall call it ridiculous, oppression 
practised upon the French people, is not put a stop 
to; if the troops of the several armies are not pre- 
vented from plundering the country, and the useless 
destruction of houses and property ; and if the requi- 
sitions and all the contributions levied from the 
country are not regulated by some authority besides 
the will of each individual General commanding an 
army. I assure your Lordship that all the informa- 
tion I receive tends to prove that we are getting into 
a very critical state; and you may depend upon it 
that, if one shot is fired in Paris, the whole country 
will rise in arms against us. I hope that some mea- 
sures will be adopted without delay which shall put 
an end to this state of affairs. Believe me, &c. 
“ WELLINGTON.” 

His exertions to protect the French nation 
from needless exactions and wanton insult is 
manifest throughout this correspond his 
regrets at his inability are often expressed— 
here is an extract from a letter to his brother : 

“You will have heard of our great battle in Flan- 
ders, and of its final result in the surrender of Buona- 

to the Bellerophon, off the Isle d’Aix ; and if 
the Allies will only be a little moderate, that is, if 
they will prevent plunder by their troops, and take 
only what is necessary for their own security, we may 
hope for permanent peace. But I confess that I am 
a little afraid of them. They are all behaving ex- 
ceedingly ill.” 

Again, in a letter to Earl Bathurst he ob- 
serves :-—~ 

“ As we keep our troops here for nothing, and it 
is impossible to say what may happen under the sys- 
tem of plunder which it is proposed to adopt, it is 
best that you should send us as many as you can.” 

The following is from another to Lord Beres- 
ford :— 

“The battle of Waterloo was certainly the hardest 
fought that has been for many years, I believe, and 
has placed in the power of the Allies the most im- 
portant results. We are throwing them away, how- 
ever, by the infamous conduct of some of us; and I 
am sorry to add that our own Government also are 
taking up a little to much the tone of their rascally 





having got their cake, they want both to eat it and 
keep it.” 

The same considerate good feeling is manifest 
in his conduct towards individuals :— 

“ To Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Nugent, G.C.B. 

*« Paris, 14th Nov. 1815. 

“ My dear Sir George,—I have received your letter 
of the 7th regarding ——, together with one 
from him, and his memorial to the Horse Guards, 
regarding his conduct in the battle of Waterloo, 
upon which subject I can do nothing without orders 
from the Horse Guards, as —— has applied in 
that quarter. In general I am very averse to bring- 
ing forward instances of misconduct, after such a 
battle as that of Waterloo. Many a brave man, 
and I believe even some very great men, have been 
found a little terrified by such a battle as that, and 
have behaved afterwards remarkably well. If, there- 
fore, the case had come before me in the first in- 
stance, or if I had heard of it at all, I should have 
taken measures to put a stop to it: as it is, I must 
act as I shall be ordered. From what I have heard 
of the case since I received your letter, it appears 
that, having left the field as wounded; the 
surgeon of the regiment could not return him in the 
list of wounded. It will turn, first, upon whether 
the surgeon was right or wrong; and, secondly, 
whether he was not so stunned as to be obliged to 
quit the field, although not in such a state afterwards 
as that the surgeon ought to have returned him as 
wounded. I shall be most happy to see you again. 
Believe me, &c. WELLINGTON.” 

His general views on the policy that ought 
to be observed towards conquered France are set 
forth in a letter to Lord Castlereagh :— 

Paris, 11th August, 1815. 

“My dear Lord,—I have perused with attention 
the memorandum which you have sent me, and have 
considered well the contents of those written by the 
Ministers of the other powers.—My opinion is, that 
the French Revolution and the treaty of Paris have 
left France in too great strength for the rest of Europe, 
weakened as all the powers of Europe have been by 
the wars in which they have been engaged with 
France, by the destruction of all the fortresses and 
strongholds in the Low Countries and Germany, 
principally by the Frerich, and by the ruin of the 
finances of all the Continental Powers.—Notwith- 
standing that this opinion is as strongly, if not more 
strongly, impressed upon my mind than upon that of 
any of those whose papers have lately come under 
my consideration, I doubt its being in our power now 
to make such an alteration in the relations of France 
with other powers as will be of material benefit.— 
First; I conceive that our declarations, and our 
treaties, and the accession, although irregular in form, 
which we allowed Louis X VIII. to make to that of 
the 25th of March, must prevent us from making any 
very material inroad upon the state of possession of 
the treaty of Paris. I do not concur in 
reasoning, either that the guarantee in the treaty of 
the 25th March was intended to apply only to our- 
selves, or that the conduct of the French people since 
the 20th of March ought to deprive them of the 
benefit of that guarantee. The French people sub- 
mitted to Buonaparte ; but it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that the Allies would have been in possession 
of Paris in a fortnight after one battle fought if the 
French people in general had not been favourably 
disposed to the cause which the Allies were supposed 
to favour.—In the north of France they certainly 
were so disposed, and there is no doubt théy were so 
in the south, and indeed throughout France, excep- 
ting ‘in Champagne, Alsace, parts of Burgundy, 
Lorraine, and Dauphiné. The assistance which the 
King and his party in France gave to the cause was 
undoubtedly of a passive description ; but the result 
of the operations of the Allies has been very different 
from what it would have been if the disposition of 
the inhabitants of the country had led them to oppose 
the Allies.—In my opinion, therefore, the Allies have 
no just right to make any material inroad on the 
treaty of Paris, although that treaty leaves France 
too strong in relation to other powers; but I think I 

can show that the real interests of the Allies should 
lead them to adopt the measures which justice in 
this instance requires from them.—There is such an 
appearance of moderation in all that has been written 























newspapers. ‘hey are shifting their objects; and, 


upon this subject, that we might hope there would 





be no material difference of opinion on the dispom) 
of what should be taken from France, supposing that 
it should be decided that France is to make a cession: 
and therefore I do no more than advert to that obj 
tion tothedemand.—But my objection to the demand 
ofa great cession from France upon this occasion ig, 
that it will defeat the object which the Allies hay 
held out to themselves in the present and the precedj 
wars.—That which has been their object has been tg 
put an end to the French Revolution, to obtain peace 
for themselves and their people, to have the power 
of reducing their overgrown military establish 
and the leisure to attend to the internal concerns of 
their several nations, and to improve the situation 
of their people. The Allies took up arms 
Buonaparte because it was certain that the world 
could not be at peace as long as he should possess, or 
should be in a situation to attain supreme power jy 
France; and care must be taken, in making the 
arrangements consequent upon our success, that we 
do not leave the world in the same unfortunate situa. 
tion respecting France that it would have been in jf 
Buonaparte had continued in possession of his power, 
—It is impossible to surmise what would be the ling 
of conduct of the King and his Government upm 
the demand of any considerable cession from France 
upon this present occasion. It is certain, however, 
that, whether the cession should be agreed to or not 
by the King, the situation of the Allies would be very 
embarrassing.—If the King were to refuse to agre 
to the cession, and were to throw himself upon his 
people, there can be no doubt that those division 
would cease which have hitherto occasioned the weak. 
ness of France. The Allies might take the fortresses 
and provinces which might suit them, but there would 
be no genuine peace for the world, no nation could 
disarm, no Sovereign could turn his attention from 
the affairs of his country.—If the King were td agreéto 
make the cession, which, from all that one hears, isan 
event by no means probable, the Allies must be sati¢ 
fied, and must retire; but I would appeal to the en 
perience of the transactions of last year for a state 
ment of the situation in which we should find ou 
selves.—Last year, after France had been reduced to 
her limits of 1792 by thecession of the Low Countries, 
the left bank of the Rhine, Italy, &c., the Allies were 
obliged to maintain each in the field half of the wa 
establishment stipulated in the treaty of Chaumont, 
in order to guard their conquest, and what had been 
ceded to them ; and there is nobody acquainted with 
what passed in France during that period who dos 
not know that the general topic of conversation wu 
the recovery of the left bank of the Rhine as the 
frontier of France, and that the unpopularity of the 
Government in the army was to be attributed to their 
supposed disinclination to war to recover those po 
sessions——There is no statesman who, with these facts 
before his eyes, with the knowledge that the justice 
of the demand of a great cession from France under 
existing circumstances is at least doubtful, and that 
the cession would be made against the inclination of 
the Sovereign and all descriptions of his people, 
would venture to recommend to his Sovereign to 
consider himself at peace, and to place his armies upon 
a peace establishment. We must, on the contrary, 
if we take this large cession, consider the operations 
of the war as deferred till France shall find a suitable 
opportunity of endeavouring to regain what she has 
lost ; and, after having wasted our resources in the 
maintenance of overgrown military establishments in 
time of peace, we shall find how little useful the cer 
sions we shall have acquired will be against a national 
effort to regain them.—In my opinion, then, we ought 
to continueto keep our great object, the genuine peace 
and tranquillity of the world, in our view, and 
our arrangement so as to provide for it.—Revolu- 
tionary France is more likely to distress the world 
than France, however strong in her frontier, under 
ar Government; and that is the situation in 
which we ought to endeavour to place her—With 
this view I prefer the temporary occupation of some 
of the strong places, and to maintain for a time 4 
strong force in France, both at the expense of the 
French Government, and under strict regulati 
the permanent cession of even all the places which ia 
my opinion ought to be occupied for a time. The 
measures will not only give us, during the period 
occupation, all the military security which }.- 





expected from the permanent cession, but, if carne 
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jo execution in the spirit in which they are con- 
qited, they are in themselves the bond of — 
Thereis no doubt that the troopsof the Allies stationed 
jn France will give strength and security to the 
t of the King, and that their presence 
ill give the King leisure to form his army in such 
anner as he may think proper. The expectation 
slo of the arrival of the period at which the several 
pints occupied should be evacuated would tend to 
the vation of peace, while the engagement to 
jeatore them to the King, or his legitimate heirs or 
mecessors, would have the effect of giving additional 
sability to his throne.—In answer to the objections 
to atemporary occupation, contained in —— 
drawn from the state of things in —~, I 
aserve that the temporary occupation by the troops 
of the Allies of part of France will be with views 
atirely different from those which dictated the tem- 
occupation of by the French troops; and 
measure is carried into execution on the principle 
of supporting the King’s Government and of peace, 
} of, a8 in —_, with views of immediate plunder 
ad ultimate war, the same resultscannot be expected. 
«I am likewise aware of the objection to this 
peasure, that it will not alone eventually apply a 
nmedy tothe state of weakness, in relation to France, 
in which the powers of Europe have been left by the 
treaty of Paris; but it will completely for a term of 
yar, This term of years, besides the advantage of 
introducing into France a system and habits of peace, 
ihe twenty-five years of war, will enable the powers 
of Europe to restore their finances ; it will give them 
time and means to reconstruct the great artificial bul- 
varks of their several countries, to settle their Govern- 
ménts, and to consolidate their means of defence. 
France, it is true, will still be powerful, probably 
nore powerful than she ought to be in relation to her 
neighbours ; but, if the Allies do not waste their time 
ad their means, the state of security of each and of 
the whole, in relation to France, will, at the end of 
the period, be materially improved, and will probably 
leave but little to desire—Upon the whole, then, I 
atirely concur with you in thinking a temporary 
octipation the most desirable. Believe me, &c. 
. “ WELLINGTON.” 
cting a proposed history of the battle of 
he thus writes :— 
“ Paris, 8th August, 1815. 
“My dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 
‘ad, regarding the battle of Waterloo. The object 
ich you propose to yourself is very difficult of 
wuinment, and, if really attained, is not a little in- 
tidious. The history of a battle is not unlike the 
history of a ball. Some individuals may recollect 
il the little events of which the great result is the 
latile won or lost; but no individual can recollect 
the order in which, or the exact moment at which, 
vecurred, which makes all the difference as to 
theit value or importance. Then the faults or the 
nisbehaviour of some gave occasion for the distine- 
tim of others, and perhaps were the cause of mate- 
tial losses ; and you cannot write a true history of a 
lattle without including the faults and misbehaviour 
of part at least of those engaged. Believe me that 
‘very man you see in a military uniform is not 
thero; and that, although in the account given of 
ageneral action, such as that of Waterloo, many 
itances of individual heroism must be passed over 
related, it is better for the general interests to 
lave those parts of the story untold, than to tell the 
whole truth. If, however, you should still think it 
Tight to turn your attention to this subject, I am 
Most ready to give you every assistance and infor- 
Mation in my power. Believe me, &c. 
“ WELLINGTON.” 
; « Paris, 17th August, 1815. 
“My dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 
lith, and I regret much that I have not been able 
‘prevail upon you to relinquish your plan.—You 
may depend upon it you will never make it a satis- 
‘work,—I will get you the list of the French 
my, Generals, &c.—Just to show you how little 
tlance can be placed, even on what are supposed 
ihe best accounts of a battle, I mention that there 
some circumstances mentioned in General ‘8 
nt which did not occur as he relates them.— 


Water! 


Me was not on the field during the whole battle, 


Mieularly not during the latter part of it—The 
le began, I believe, at eleven,It is impossible 





to say when each important occurrence took place, 
nor in what order. We were attacked first with in- 
fantry only; then with cavalry only; lastly and 
principally with cavalry and infantry mixed.—No 
houses were possessed by the enemy in Mont St. 
Jean, excepting the farm in front of the left of our 
centre, on the road to Genappe, can be called one. 
This they got, I think, at about two o'clock, and got 
it from a circumstance which is to be attributed to 
the neglect of the officer commanding on the spot.— 
The French cavalry were on the plateau in the 
centre between the two high roads for nearly three 
quarters of an hour, riding about among our squares 
of infantry, all firing having ceased on both sides. 
I moved our squares forward to the guns; and our 
eavalry, which had been detached by Lord Uxbridge 
to the flanks, was brought back to the centre. The 
French cavalry were then driven off. After that 
circumstance, repeated attacks were made along the 
whole front of the centre of the position by eavalry 
and infantry till seven at night. How many I 
cannot tell.__When the enemy attacked Sir Thomas 
Picton I was there, and they got as far as the 
hedge on the cross road, behind which the 
had been formed. The latter had run away, 

and our troops were on our side of the hedge. The 
French were driven off with immense loss. This was 
the first principal attack. At about two in the after- 
noon, a8 I have above said, they got possession of 
the farm house on the high road, which defended 
this part of the position; and they then took pos- 
session of a small mound on the left of the high road 
going from Bruxelles, immediately opposite the gate 
of the farm; and they were never removed from 
thence till I commenced the attack in the evening ; 
but they never advanced farther on that side.—These 
are answers to all your queries; but remember, I 
recommend you to leave the battle of Waterloo as it 
is. Believe me, &c. WELLINGTON.” 

We will not say one word to recommend this 
work to our readers. All who have the means 
must procure it, and it should pass down from 
generation to generation—* from this day to the 
ending of the world,” as an heir-loom in the 
families of Britons. 





On the Influence which the Seasons exercise 
upon Mortality at different Ages in Belgium. 


—([De l'Influence des Saisons, Sc. fe] By 
A. Quetelet. Bruxelles. London, Dulau. 


Mons. Quetelet possesses, in the highest degree, 
one of the leading attributes of genius, tenacity 
of idea,—the parent of that disposition to patience 
and perseverance, which is essential to the work- 
ing out of great principles. The present paper is 
another of his contributions to statistical know- 
ledge, designed to fill up the outline contained 
in his work on the Developement of the Human 
Faculties [ Athen. Nos. 406, 407, 409]; and it is 
marked by the same painful labour in the con- 
struction of tables, aud the same philosophical 
quickness and lucidity of apprehension, in elimi- 
nating consequences, and eliciting order, as dis- 
tinguish his previous publications. To those 
who are accustomed to look at statistical tables 
as the instruments merely of actuaries and 
of dabblers in insurance, this inquiry into the 
influence of the seasons on mortality will be esti- 
mated as mere trifling; for its money-making 
virtues are nil; it has, however, a direct bearing 
on physiology and medicine, involving considera- 
tions of high interest to the physician, and pro- 
mising a proportionate practical utility to society 
at large. 

From the earliest history of physic, the in- 
fluence of the seasons on the generation of epi- 
demics, and, consequently, on the mortality of 
the species, was well known; nor could it easily 
have been otherwise; since, in the rudest condi- 
tions of society, the animal is placed the most 
constantly in unprotected contact with nature, 
and exposed to the whole action of its elements. 
Not a is the scene of man’s labours and plea- 
sures, in those ages, most exclusively in the 





field,—not only is he, then, worse clothed, aud 
worse housed, than in more civilized periods, but 
the earth itself, uncultivated, wild, covered with 
forests, unopened by labour, and undrained of its 
superfluous waters, is more extensively affected 
in its relations to health, by small meteorological 
differences. Accordingly, attention was, from 
the very dawn of medical inquiry, drawn, by 
constant and reiterated suffering, to these causes 
of disease; and the works of Hippocrates are a 
monument of the labour which was bestowed by 
physicians on this part of their science, and of 
the vast knowledge which may be acquired by 
attentive observation, unassisted by philosophical 
instruments, and undirected by philosophical 
generalizations. Down to a very recent period, 
the fashion, thus set, prevailed in medicine; and 
even still there are writers, who hold that an ac- 
uaintance with the meteorological character of 
the moment is essential to the perfect knowledge 
and eure of diseases. That this notion has grown 
in any degree obsolete, is to be attributed not 
only to the changes induced upon the earth's 
surface by human labour, (which have banished 
or mitigated some of the most destructive epide- 
mics,) and to the increased exposure of the human 
frame to artificial, social excitements, (generating 
new diseases less directly connected with the 
seasons), but also to the more effectual and active 
remedies introduced into practice, which have 
operated to turn men’s minds somewhat away 
from the precursors of disease, and to fix them 
preferably on curative processes. But though 
Europe is now far less generally and extensively 
visited by those sweeping and mortal diseases, 
which seem to have depended (in a great degree 
at least) upon atmospheric causes, and which in 
their baleful activity, from time to time, made 
notable inroads upon population, yet, even now, 
the effects of particular constitutions of the atmo- 
sphere upon human health are cognizable in 
many striking phenomena; and there are few 
who have not had personal means of knowing, 
that particular epochs of the year are unfavour- 
able to certain classes of invalids. With a 
few obvious exceptions, however, the influence 
of seasons on the luxurious inhabitants of great 
nations is now very much confined to more 
or less remarkable exasperations of malaiies 
common to the whole year; and although these 
exasperations are accompanied by an increase in 
the numbers afflicted, and in the general morta- 
lity of the disease, yet is it not ordinarily to that 
degree which is caleulated to excite alarm, and 
to fix the public mind on the phenomenon. The 
most striking exception to this proposition, is to 
be found in the occasional prevalence of the 
epidemic influenza, which is: manifestly con- 
nected with such extravagance of season, such 
excesses of severity in the weather, as the least 
apprehensive observers cannot fail to note. 

To medical practitioners the general fact is 
well known, that the winter and spring months 
produce them a vast increase of business; that 
more especially when those seasons are se- 
vere or variable, trifling and insignificant mala- 
dies are aggravated in intensity, and their 
number is very much increased,—that feverish 
colds, rheumatisms, &c. prevail,—that measles 
and scarlet fevers are apt to show particular 
symptoms,—and that children are more liable 
to croup, and other affections of the windpi 
and lungs. There is also a notion among the 
profession, that severe winters are very trying 
to the aged; but few, beyond the more scien- 
tifie observers, are probably aware, that the 
annual course of the sun through the Zodiae, 
independently of any marked peculiarity of 
weather, exerts, with great regularity, an aver- 
age influence on the mortality of man; and that 
each month of the year has its definite share 
of destruction, which falls, in particular months, 
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preferably upon subjects of a particular age and 
state of physiological developement. 

To trace this fact, by dint of direct observa- 
tions, through its details, (influenced as they must 
be by the accidents of each particular year,) and 
to generalize the result of a long series of prac- 
tice, would be an effort beyond the reach of in- 
dividual powers. Where the disturbing causes 
are so many, and the action of particular in- 
fluences so difficultly disengaged from that of 
other concomitants, it would be much for the 
common observer to suspect even the operation 
of any constant law; and the notion of its exist- 
ence, if entertained at all, would hardly pass for 
more than a fanciful theory, the produce of an 
over-speculative and imaginative disposition of 
mind. To a question of this kind, the deduc- 
tions of statistical science are peculiarly applica- 
ble, as affording a short road to the fact; and it 
is to this question that Mons. Quetelet has ap- 
plied the test; or rather has laid a foundation 
for its future application. Starting from the ac- 
ktiowledged position, that the winter months are 
marked by a greater mortality than the warmer 
seasons, he proposes to inquire whether this 
mortality equally affects all ages; and if the 
mazima and the minima of deaths fall invariably 
in the same months, for the different epochs of 
life at which death occurs. 

To this end, he constructed a series of mensual 
tables of mortality, for men and for women, for 
the inhabitants of cities, and for the rural popu- 
lation. The sources of these tables are official 
documents, collected for the use of the Minister 
of the Interior of Belgium; they embrace about 
400,000 observations, and are spread over the 
five years, from 1827 to 1831. It is obviously 
beyond our power to make any useful extract 
from these tables, or to follow the author through 
his reasonings and calculations, We shall con- 
fine ourselves, therefore, to a-short statement of 
the principal results. From the first of his 
printed tables, we learn that the influence of the 
seasons on mortality is particularly remarkable 
in the case of the aged ; and that it is the smallest 
in those between twenty and twenty-five years 
of age. ‘This result of the figures confirms the 

hysiological doctrine, that animal temperature 
is maintained by a corresponding exertion and 
consumption of living power; while it confutes 
two very prevalent fallacies: first, that a green 
Cliristmas makes a fat churchyard ; and secondly, 
that what are termed hardy habits,—that is to 
say, a fool-hardy exposure of the person to the 
severity of the weather, is conducive to the health 
of those on, and after, the turn of life. We are 
ourselves satisfied, that at no period of life is the 
custom of light clothing adapted to our climate; 
that infants, more especially, are systematically 
killed by cold washings, and that children of all 
ages suffer severely from want of due attention 
to the preservation of animal temperature during 
the winter, both by sufficient clothing and by 
comfortable habitations.—[See Athen. No. 563, 
article on the U.S. Report on School-houses. } 

The winter is, in a very striking degree, the 
season most unfavourable to life, in those past 
the period of complete organic developement ; 
after that the spring; then comes the autumn; 
while the summer shows the smallest number of 
deaths. This confirms the received doctrine, that 
variation of temperature is injurious to health, 
independently of absolute excess, The winter 
chiefly attacks the feeble by the expenditure it 
demands of animal power; the spring and fall 
probably produce their mortality through the 
acute diseases they occasion. Nothing is more 
common than for old persons, when attacked b 
sub-acute inflammatory affections, to die cured. 
That is to say, the remedies employed remove 
the symptoms for which they were applied ; but 
the powers of life sink under the effort of resist- 





ance, and the necessary applications of the phy- 
sician. By a note at the end of the paper, it 
appears that at the Havannah, where the annual 
variation of temperature is small, the mensual 
differences of mortality among the aged are very 
trifling. 

The total maximum of deaths occurs in the 
month of February; the total minimum in July. 
The numerical difference between these terms 
increases as life advances. At twenty-five it is 
but as 125 to 100, but it finishes by rising to the 
ratio of 255 to 100. 

But amidst this general relation of tempera- 
ture to mortality, there occurs a partial, but sen- 
sible, increase of deaths upon the first subsidence 
of the great summer heats. ‘The month of Oc- 
tober shows fewer deaths than either that of 
September or November. 

In the early epoch of life, and especially during 
the first year, there occurs a secondary maximum 
for the months of excessive heat; inferior, indeed, 
in amount to that of the winter months, but still 
sufficiently remarkable. This, perhaps, could 
hardly have been expected @ priori ; the natural 
temperature in infancy being habitually above 
that of adults, it might be thought that a smaller 
expenditure of vital power was necessary to re- 
sist the summer heat. Accordingly, it may be 
suspected that the increase of deaths at that 
period of the year, is, in some degree, the result 
of nursery mismanagement; and this rg A 
is increased, when it is recollected that infants 
are subject to diseases of great acuteness, and 
accompanied by fever,—diseases in which excess 
of temperature becomes a dangerous cause of 
aggravation of symptoms. Cool, well ventilated 
apartments, the avoiding all excess in bed- 
clothes, and minute attention to personal clean- 
liness, are powerful auxiliaries in the treatment 
of the inflammatory diseases of children. 

Mons. Quetelet calls his reader’s attention to 
the fact, that this secondary summer maximum 
disappears, with regard to children within the 
month, who, he says, seem to follow the fortunes 
of their mother. ‘The reason of the difference 
appears to be, that the child, born in summer, 
arrives in an atmosphere not very different from 
that which it has quitted; so that at birth, it is, 
in all likelihood, more favourably circumstanced 
in respect to heat than the children born in 
winter; whereas those who have, in the hot 
season, attained to three or more months, have, 
if we may so speak, already learned to live in a 
colder region, their organs are accommodated to 
a cooler atmosphere, and a change in the thermo- 
metrical average from 60° to 80°, is, with regard 
to them, a violence requiring an exercise of vital 
resistance not called for in the new-born infant. 

From after the completion of the first year, 
and onwards to the twelfth, the maximum of 
deaths advances, by a series of oscillations, from 
January to the month of May. After remaining. 
there for some time, between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five, it returns gradually backwards 
to February; and there it remains steadily until 
the decline of life. ‘The range of years thus 
marked by a maximum of spring ‘mortality, is 
that during which inflammatory disease prevails, 
and consumption developes its fatal activity. It 
is precisely in these diseases that variability of 
temperature is so important an accident. 

After the first year, the minimum of mortality 
becomes placed very regularly at five or six 
months distance from the maximum, wherever 
that may be. It occurs in August, from the 
first to the eighth year; and thence to the twen- 
tieth, it is found in October. 

If the seasons be classed in the order of their 
relative mortality, as regards all ages, they will 
stand thus :—spring, winter, summer, autumn. 

But with special reference to the epoch of 





puberty, mortality ranges in the order of spring, 


summer, winter, and autumn, _ I ¥ 


fevers, pleurisies, and spittings of blood, are 
— causes of this increase of summer mg, 
tality. 

Tn after life, the order of mortality is that 
already indicated — winter, spring, autuma, 
summer. - —_ 

From twelve to twenty-five there is a relative 
diminution of mortality for January,—the 
month with all other ages. This again show 
the value of vital power, in resisting the effects 
of cold: at the period of youth, frost and snog 
seem only to develope a healthful re-action; 
and, at that happy age, the winter months, an 
those of amusement and enjoyment, ge 

It further appears, that the variations of maxi. 
mum and minimum, above indicated, are neg 
the same for either sex, both as .to: times a 
values; but this is not the case with respect tp 
the absolute number of deaths. Immedi 
after birth, four boys die to three girls... 

From about two to twelve years, the deaths 
the two sexes are equal. ith 

From twelve to twenty, the male deaths ,ary 
to the female as 20 to 25. tol 

From twenty-five to thirty, the equilibrium is 
again established. sin 

From thirty to fifty more women die. thay 
men, [on account of dangers of pregnapey 
and child-birth]; from fifty to sixty-five, th 
contrary is decidedly the case, aici 

After sixty-five, the female deaths again pr, 
vail, (because at that age the surviving female 
are more numerous than the males). 

The influence of sex and season on the number 
of still-born children is nearly the same as on the 
new born, though less decidedly pronounced, 
Residence in towns or in the country makes no 
change in the order of maxima and minima; bu 
in the country the excesses are more strongly 
marked. ; 

Such are the conclusions to which Mons, Que 
telet’s researches have led as to the mortality: 
Belgium ; and it is likely that they. will 
with much accuracy to these kingdoms. 
data, however, from which they have been drawn, 
are not sufficiently extensive to warrant an entitt 
confidence in thé results; and the author ha 
rather pointed out a course of observation, that 
carried it to a satisfactory conclusion. ; 
ever the necessary labour shall be completed, 
the consequences will, of necessity, be mare 
trustworthy than the ordinary axioms of p 
logy ; which, at best, are more mixed we 
opinion, than is usually, suspected. Figures 
when correctly employed, cannot err; and when 


-the facts they indicate are once established, the 


physician is led with greater confidence to the 
study of causes, and to the application of the 
appropriate remedies. 





Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral Lord 
de Saumarez : from Original Papers in Pow fcbage 
session of the Family. By Sir John Ross, CB 


&c. 2 vols. 8vo. , 
Amono the many professional biographies 
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cently published, valuable as contributions tos 9° 


general history of our army and navy, this’ 
of Lord de Saumarez is not the least interesting. 


Besides speaking to the English sailor, a9 49) 


record of brilliant achievements and meritéd] 
honours, it addresses itself to the sympathy 
the general reader, for, like Collingwood, 

de Saumarez was not only renowned’ as afi a 
miral, but also beloved asa man. This dé 
of his life and services, however, has beet! 
indifferently executed by Sir John Ross; ‘the 
“original papers” have yielded too much tif 
and unimportant matter; and the narrative} 
written in a sentimental and pseudo-pidus ve 
somewhat nauseating. 
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“fhe name of De Saumarez is Norman. « Our 
o's ancestors dwelt in the island of Guera- 
wy from the days of the Norman conquest. 
y held uninterruptedly the fief of Jerbourg 
fil. about the year 1555; and “ whenever the 
ford had occasion to go to Jersey, his tenants 
gee obliged to convey him thither, for which 
received a gratuity of three sous, or a din- 
ja; bat they were not obliged to bring him 
patk.” It might be that that position, no less 
fan inclination, led more than one of the family 
fpaeek distinction on the sea. Captains Philip 
ad Thomas Saumarez, uncles of our hero, sig- 
nilized themselves in the service,—the former 
yas first lieutenant under Commodore Anson, and 
was killed in action in 1747; the latter is re- 
membered by his extraordinary capture of the 
sixty-four, Belliqueux, in the Bristol 
Channel,—but eighteen hours having elapsed 
between his sitting at one of the turtle dinners 
that hospitable city, and his returning thither 
intriumph with the prize! The father of our 
hero, ‘however, was a physician ; his distin- 
guished son being born in the parish of St. Peter- 
Port; on the 11th of March 1757. 

The future admiral was educated at Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey, where he gave evidence of 
refined taste rather than of distinguished talent. 
Hishome, Sit John Ross tells us, was a happy 
the; loyal one too, as are most homes in 
Giiernsey. ‘There the officers of the passing 
ships were constantly entertained ; and in July 
1767,' Dr. Saumarez was knocked up at two 
mthe morning, by direction of the Lieutenant 
Governor,—the latter feeling himself unequal 
fosupport such honour,—to receive the Duke of 

pucester. “ King and country” therefore be- 
ame, naturally enough, the device of young 
Suumarez, whose ardent desire to serve them 
vas gratified, in the year 1767, by his being en- 
teed on board the Soleby, Capt. O'Bryen. Be- 
fore, however, he had seen any service, he was 
tausferred to the Winchelsea, Capt. Samuel 
Cranston Gocdall :— 

‘%0n ‘his departure from home, his affectionate 
fther put a purse containing fifteen guineas in his 


{Bland observing that, as he knew he had a large 


iy, he trusted that he would use it with economy, 
twtthat when he wanted more he might draw on his 
» So strictly, however, did he fulfil this re- 
commendation, that his father said, the sight of his 
drafts gave him pleasure.” 

He remained in the Winchelsea from the end 
ifthe yeat 1770 till February 1772, when, on 
that vessel being ordered home, he was trans- 
ferred to the Levant, Captain ‘Thompson. For 
fourteen months did that ship remain inactive 
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n trade, before she was paid off; so that 
umarez cannot be said to have entered upon 
the seaman’s active life, till the breaking out 
of the American war, when he joined Sir Peter 
Parker in the Bristol, his fleet being about to sail 
frAmerica. He was then about eighteen years 
obage.. Before arriving at their destination, he 
had tendered himself so acceptable to Earl Corn- 
vallis, who went out in the ship, that the latter 
lered to make him his aide-de-camp, and pro- 
ide him with a commission in the 33rd, his own 
regime: t, if he would leave the sea-service. He 


imote than half consented, when the jeers 
bis messmates, about his “turning soldier,” 
d stronger than the persuasions of Lord 
allis, and the scheme was abandoned. 
(The first action in which Saumarez took part 
the attack on Fort Sullivan, commanding 


own harbour. 
gement : the cannonade lasted for eleven hours. 
fAt onetime, the quarter-deck of the Bristol was 
of every one except the commodore, who 

on. the poop-ladder alone.—During this severe 
milict, Mr, Saumarez had a very narrow escape ; at 
Moment he was pointing a gun on the loyer-deck, 


This was a perilous en- 





of which he had the command, a shot from the fort) 


entered the port-hole, struck the gun, and killed 
seven out of eight men who were stationed to work 
it. Some time afterwards, being called on deck to 
execute certain orders respeeting the replacing the 
spring on the. cable, he was standing close to Mr. 
Darley, a midshipman, for whom he had the greatest 
regard, when a shot took. off the young man’s head, 
and covered Mr. Saumarez with his blood.” 

For his meritorious conduct in this affair, Sir 
Peter Parker promoted him to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant. In this new capacity he was activel 
employed, though less actively than he wished. 
However, when transferred with Sir Peter to the 
Chatham, he so often distinguished himself in the 
boats, that on the 17th February 1778 he was 
appointed to the command of the Spitfire, 
a schooner-rigged galley, ordered for Rhode 
Island. On his passage thither, and after reach- 
ing his destination, Lieut. Saumarez gave new 
proofs of his seamanship as well as his bravery. 
It is impossible to notice these seriatim,—enough 
to say, that while the Spitfire was under his 
command, from the 17th of Feb. to Aug. 4, she 
was engaged with the enemy no less than forty- 
seven times! He next served as aide-de-cam 
to Commodore Brisbane. When the French 
abandoned Rhode Island, Saumarez returned to 
England, but was immediately appointed first 
lieutenant of the Edgar, ‘then fitting at Wool- 
wich, for the broad pendant of Commodore El- 
liot.” After a succession of unimportant changes, 
and minor exploits, we next find our hero high 
in favour with Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
and accompanying him in the Fortitude to the 
North Seas. After the action with the Dutch 
Admiral Zoutman, on the 5th August, 1781, 

* Lieutenant Saumarez was sent to conduct the 
Preston, one of the disabled ships, into port, her 
commander, Captain Greme, having lost his arm in 
the action. When Admiral Parker arrived at the 
Nore, his Majesty paid the squadron a visit ; but the 
veteran commander, indignant at the conduct of 
ministers, who, he conceived, ought to have rein- 
forced his squadron instead of allowing some fine 
ships to lie idle in port, received the King with that 
rough hauteur peculiar to himself, observing, ‘I wish 
your Majesty better ships and younger officers. As for 
myself, I am now too old for the service.’” 

Lieut. Saumarez remained a favourite with 
“ Vinegar Parker,” though, to use the latter’s 
language, “‘ the fractious disposition of the old 
man” was sometimes difficult to be borne with 
patience. But the Admiral’s recommendation 
to George the Third, and his own bravery, led to 
his being promoted to the rank of Commander 
of the Zisiphone, ‘a fire-ship, constructed on a 
new plan, and armed with carronades, which was 
then fitting at Sheerness.” The Zisiphone was 
destined for Channel service, and placed under 
the command of the ill-starred Admiral Kem- 
penfelt. After distinguishing himself in the 
action of the 12th of December, Capt. Saumarez 
was ordered to make the best of his way to the 
West Indies, and place himself under the com- 
mand: of Sir Samuel Hood. Nothing was so 
much to his mind as any post offering a chance 
of action. Great, then, was his mortification, 
shortly after joining the fleet, to find the Zisi- 
phone ordered home with despatches, We must 
quote the sequel :— ; 

“*T was,” says he, ‘in my own boat, with the 
despatches in my hand ; and with a heavy heart had 
ordered the bow-man to shove off, when Captain 
Stanhope, of the Russell, came alongside, and seeing 
me called: *Hollo! Saumarez, where are you going?’ 
*To England, said I, ‘1 am sorry to tell you!"— 
‘Sorry,’ replied Stanhope; ‘1 wish I was in your 
place; I want to go home on account of my health ; 
and, if I had known, I would have exchanged with 
you.’Perhaps it is not too late,’ said I.—* Hold on 
then,’ said he, ‘till I speak to the admiral, since I 
have your leave." 

“ By this time the Russell's boat was alongside 
the admiral’s ship; and at the word * Hold on!’ 





which was emphatically repeated by Saumarez, the 
bow-man hooked the quarter of the Russell's barge, 
and he remained but a few minutes in breathless 
suspense ; after which Captain Stanhope appeared 
at the gangway, and called, ‘Come up, Saumarez.° 
He was on deck in an instant, and found that, on 
Captain Jackson being asked to submit the proposal 
to the admiral, he said, ‘ Let Captain Saumarez do 
it himself, he is the fittest person.’ 

“ When Sir Samuel Hood heard the application, 
he was silent, and after reflecting for a few minutes 
he said, ‘ Captain Saumarez, you know not how much 
I wish to serve you; Captain Stanhope shall go home 
as he desires, and you shall have command of the 
Russell.’ Accordingly, before the close of that day, 
Captain Stanhope was on board the Tisiphone on his 
way to England; while her late commander was in 
possession of his post-rank, and captain of one of his 
Majesty's ships of the line of seventy-four guns; and 
all this effected in less than two hours!” 

The Russell was almost in a state of mutiny 
when Captain Saumarez undertook the command, 
but, thanks to his judicions management, her crew 
were presently brought to a perfect state of dis- 
cipline. In Lord Rodney’s action off Dominica, 
April 12, 1782, the Russell distinguished herself, 
as on a subsequent occasion Captain Tornquist 
took occasion to testify, when he greeted Sir 
James in the harbour of Carlscrona, with ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu! Monsieur ]'Amiral, nous avons brulé le 
poudre ensemble; allons boire un coup.” On 
the 24th of September the Russell was paid off, 
and Captain Saumarez promoted to the rank of 
Post-Captain. After a few years’ quiet resi- 
dence at Guernsey, he married, in the autumn 
of the year 1788, and remained on shore till the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, when 
he was appointed to the Crescent. In this ship 
it was his good fortune to fall in with and cap- 
ture the Réunion. The details of this affair are 
given by Sir John Ross, with injudicious minute- 
ness. 

Sir James Saumarez (for he was knighted on 
this occasion) next rose to the command of a 
small squadron, under the orders of Admiral 
M‘Bride. The details of his exploits in the 
Channel are principally furnished from his own 
letters. On the 8th of June, 1794, the Crescent, 
and the Druid, Capt. Ellison, engaged with a 
French squadron of superior force, while endea- 
vouring to cover the retreat of Capt. Cole in the 
Eurydice. 

“ Observing that his own ship and the Druid had 
the advantage in sailing, and that the Eurydice, which 
was not only in bad condition but a bad sailer, would 
fall into their hands, he shortened sail, and having 
ordered the Eurydice by signal to push for Guernsey, 
he contrived, by occasionally showing a disposition 
to engage, to amuse the enemy, and lead him off 
until the Eurydice was safe. He now tacked, and, 
in order to save the Druid, closed with the enemy, 
passing along their line; and the capture of the 
Crescent seemed at one time inevitable. The Druid 
meanwhile made her escape, with the Eurydice, into 
Guernsey Roads. 

* But Sir James Saumarez had for his own preser- 
vation a scheme which, in the first instance, required 
great courage ; in the second, a perfect knowledge of 
a most dangerous and intricate channel; and, in the 
last, a consummate skill in the management of his 
ship. He was himself well acquainted with the 
coast, and possessed an experienced pilot, John 
Breton, a native, whose house was on that extremity 
of the island. As soon therefore as the other two 
ships were secure, he bore up as if to run his ship on 
the rocks, to avoid capture. Ordering his pilot to 
steer the Crescent through a narrow passage between 
the rocks, which had never before been attempted by 
a ship of her size, and defying the enemy to follow 
him, he reached the horage in safety, to the no 
small surprise and mortification of the French, who, 
after firing some time over the rocks at the ship, 
were obliged, by the shot of the Crescent and that of 
the batteries, to give up the contest. 

“It is worthy of remark that, after passing through 
the narrow channel, the ship had to sail so near to 
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the shore of Catel parish, that he could distinctly see 
his own house,—a position truly singular, for behind 
he beheld a French prison, and before him his own 
fireside! While passing through the narrowest part 
of the channel, Sir James asked the pilot if he was 
sure he could see the marks for running through ? 
when he replied, ‘I am quite sure, for there is your 
house, and there is my own!” 

In January, 1795, Sir James was attached 
to the fleet under Lord Howe, till removed, 
at his own request, from the Crescent to the 
Orion, a line-of-battle ship. On the 23rd of 
June, in the action off L’Orient, he was fore- 
most in the fleet, and “the first which actually 
began the action with one of the enemy’s largest 
ships.” But notices of exploits and achieve- 
ments succeed each other so closely, that, having, 
in the above résumé of our hero's earlier services, 
indicated the bravery, the a and the sea- 
manship, which raised him to the highest honours 
of his profession, we must henceforth proceed 
with a narrative yet more fragmentary and 
compressed. As one of Sir John Jervis’s fleet, 
the Orion distinguished herself off Cape St. Vin- 
cent: her commander, too, when ordered by that 
Admiral to proceed in person with the boats de- 
stined to cut out the gun-vessels off Cadiz, gave 

roof of his considerate humanity, in nominat- 
ing as his companions in that perilous service 
only such as were unmarried. It is a pity that 
Sir John Ross should have spoiled the effect of 
so honourable a trait, by his loose method of 
narration. 

In the next chapter we find Sir James Sau- 
marez second in command under the flag of Nel- 
son, and by his side in Aboukir Bay. He writes 
to Lady Saumarez, on this occasion, “ that the 
enemy have now obtained the chastisement of 
their past crimes, and Sir Horatio Nelson has the 
happiness of being the fortunate instrument of 
inflicting their just punishment.” Somewhat 
too much of this sermonizing tone creeps in- 
creasingly into his later correspondence, espe- 
ciaHy when it touches on the much desired Peer- 
age, which at last he received. This renders the 
book less palatable as we proceed. Some small 
jealousy, too, is to be noted on the occasion of 
the battle of Aboukir, in consequence of a sup- 
posed slight in Nelson's despatches. In prefer- 
ence to discussing so delicate a grievance, we 
shall close our present notice with a familiar 
home letter, written at a later period, when Sir 
James had been nominated by Lord St. Vincent 


as commander of the in-shore squadron of the | 


Channel fleet, and addressed by the latter in 
these terms:—“ I repose such unbounded con- 
fidence in your zeal and judgment, that J sleep 


as soundly as if I had the key of Brest in my 


possession.” 
“ Cesar, off the Black Rocks, Sept. 12th, 1800. 


“ Sir Henry Harvey has joined the fleet, which | 
makes up the complement of flags; and it remains | 


to be proved if the Earl has influence to effect what 
he so strenuously aims at respecting the promotion. 


I form very sanguine hopes that peace will shortly | 


extend its blessed influence over these countries; and 
that I shall have the satisfaction to enjoy, without 
interruption, the sweets of domestie comfort. I cer- 
tainly shall avail myself of the earliest respite the 
service will enable me to pass in the island; and I 
think I may have that opportunity this winter; for 
if the war should be continued, there is no doubt 
that a promotion would give me, at least, six weeks 
interval from duty ; at any rate, I see no reason for 
the future affording you anxiety, as whether there, 
or in England, I depend on our passing a consider- 
able portion of the winter together. I hope Master 
Saumarez knows his alpha, beta, &c. by heart. 
When convenient to the young gentleman, I shall be 
glad that he will take the trouble to transeribe it for 
me to Omega, as I have no Greek grammar by me. 
I can readily believe the difficulty that attends fixing 
the little ladies to the French grammar, whose par- 
ticularly quick and lively temper is not much suited 
to so tediqus a process. I think, notwithstanding, it 








is the best method, especially as the same gramma- 
tical rules are adapted to any language, which they 
will find useful hereafter. cing, no doubt, has 
more attractions. I trust they have quite got rid of 
their colds: their papa has also had a very severe 
one, and kept his cabin for two days; but he is now 
perfectly recovered. 

“September 18th. I admire N., with his com- 
ments on Colchester. When you next write, recom- 
mend him to try the Black Rocks in a thick fog, and 
no chance of letters from England : he will find even 
Norman Cross preferable. I, however, believe I 
have done with that anchorage for some time, as the 
wind is set in to the westward ; and I shall now cruise 
to prevent vessels going into Brest. 


“T am happy to say I am perfectly well. I trust 


my nerves will prove equal to the task; as I have 


before often told you, they generally strengthen with 


difficulties.” 





Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and De- 
cline of the Reformation in Poland. By Count 
Valerian Krasinski, Vol. I. 

(Second Notice.] 


Tue leading doctrines of Wycliffe, the first and 
greatest of our reformers, and in what manner 


those doctrines were introduced into Bohemia, 
are well known; but every reader, perhaps, has 


not taken so wide a view of the subject as it de- 


serves. The Bohemians who accompanied the 
queen of our Richard I. to this country, were more 
numerous than is generally supposed,—so nu- 
merous that complaints were made of Englishmen 
being much injured by that monarch’s partiality 


for them,—that he conferred on them places and 


eee to the detriment of such as had a 
nigherclaim. Of these foreigners many studied 
at Oxford; some, unconnected with the royal 
household, were yet, through the queen’s in- 
fluence, persuaded to leave their native plains 
for the banks of the Isis or the Cam. Jerome, 
the disciple of Huss, was probably of the 
number. After the queen's death, most of them 
being disliked by the people, returned to their 
own country. While in England, they had im- 
bibed, and deeply imbibed, most of Wycliffe's 
opinions, The Bohemians had never, as a 
people, been well affected towards the Popes; 
they had never loved the Germanic church, 
which, though its heads—at least its temporal 


| heads —had frequently resisted those pontiffs, 
| had yet been essentially Roman Catholic; they 


had always regarded pope, ecclesiastical princes 
and emperor, as equally opposed to their civil 
and religious liberties. Hence the hostility be- 


| tween the Slavonic and Teutonic branches of the 


state, from Ottoear down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury,—and indeed later than the sixteenth, for 
the famous Thirty Years’ War exhibited as much 
of this feeling as any previous time. It had ex- 
asperated the minds of the Bohemians—even 
those of the lowest class—who detested the very 
name of German, and who were ready to em- 
brace any religion which removed them from all 
dependence on emperor and pope. Besides, as 


| their national church, like that of their Slavonic 


brethren in Silesia and Poland, had been originall 
planted, or at least frequently visited, by Greek 
missionaries, they had retained many usages 
not allowed to‘other churches, and feelings 
of independence to which the Latin Christians 
were strangers. Huss, therefore, and his fellow 
labourers found a soil prepared—thirsting for 
their doctrines, and still more for their discipline. 
Abstract questions, like those which began to 
agitate the minds of polemical disputants, could 
be understood only by the few: but the peasant 
could understand the preacher who told him, that 


| he was not compelled to go to confession, which 


was purely a human ordinance; that bishops 
were tyrannical incubi on the church; that all 
men were equally free, equally. privileged ; that 


‘the layman was just as good as the priest, and 


might administer a sacrament with 

cacy. This was plain, intelligible lan 

and when associated, as it generally was, with 
denunciations against temporal no less than 
spiritual rulers,—with the assurance that Chris. 
tian liberty, the birthright of all born withip 
the pale of Christianity, involved civil no leg 
than religious equality; that distinctions of ajj 
kinds were invasions of natural right, and of 
God's economy, and ought to be resisted; how 
could people, for ages oppressed, be insensible 
to the appeal? They received the new doctrine 
with ardour; they disseminated it among their 
neighbours, the Moravians, the Silesians, the 
Poles,—all of the same great race as themse 
and therefore entitled to an equality of blessings, 
As for the Germans,—let them remain in two- 
fold slavery: no true Slavonian would have 
moved one foot to enfranchise the whole of that 
race. 

One reason why the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion were so rapidly spread from Bohemia into 
Poland, was that the majority of Polish youths 
resorted to the University of Prague ; here 
had their own college, founded expressly for 
them by one of their queens, Hedwige. From 
the very first, both Huss and Jerome (the 
latter had preached in Poland) hada stro party 
among the Polish nobles. Huss, who had trans- 
lated the writings of Wycliffe into the Bohemian 
language, and had consequently made them in- 
telligible to the Poles, whose dialect was so kin- 
dred, speaks with gratitude of the “ Poloni 
tamquam strenuds defensores veritatis Dei,” who 
offered him every assistance, who made his cause 
their own. Many of the Polish clergy were on 
his side,—we mean, of course, the common 
clergy, for in no church are the higher ranks 
much inclined to novelties. That the Hussite 
doctrines made very early and very rapid pro- 
gress in Poland is evident from one fact— 
that in 1416 the synod of Wielun decreed the 
severest penalties against all who professed them, 
Large bodies move slowly, and these fathers of 
the synod did not move until the heretics 
were becoming numerous,—until their revenues 
were beginning to suffer. When this did not 
answer, another synod, that of Lenczyca (1423) 
went farther, and empowered any priest to im- 
prison and bring before the diocesan tribunal all 
who were even suspected of heresy. And, to cut 
up the evil by the roots, there was to be no more 
intercourse with Bohemia: youths were no longer 
to be sent there, nor teachers of that nation re 
ceived into the Polish schools, The books, too, 
which the sectarians had distributed, were to be 
seized. In the following year the Polish king 
approved of all these severities, and heresy 
was declared high treason. But political con 
siderations prevented for along time the infliction 
of the new penal code. The Bohemians, who 
had quarrelled with their Austrian sovereign, a 
much on religious as temporal grounds, were 
anxious to elect the Polish king in his stead; the 
Polish king was therefore loth to exasperate & 
people who might soon become his subjects, 
Besides, some of his most powerful nobles were 
the brethren of these people. Thus, though an 
obscure, unknown heretic, who had nei 
family nor religious influence, was sometimes 
put to death, on the whole, the reformation 
continued to spread during the fifteenth century. 

The® success which attended the efforts of 
Martin Luther in Germany, was not likely # 
be without its effect in Poland. Many Pole 
resorted to the University of Wittemberg, not@ 
the first instance to learn heresy, but in com 
sequence of the encouragements held out by the 
elector of Saxony to all who should graduate # 
that already flourishing seat of learning. . 





their return to Poland, they naturally spread 
knowledge of Luther's doctrines. Dantaie, 
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he chief town of Polish Russia, espoused them 
ith ardour, and its example had considerable 
t on the cities of Poland. Synod after 
jod indeed decreed the severest penalties 
st all who separated from the ancient 
urch; but synods did not constitute the na- 
tion ; they were subject to the diets ; and though 
the majority of the nobles, with the monarch at 
at their head, were still of that church, many of 
influence, of powerful family connexions, 
were either secret or open favourers of the Refor- 
mation. The inferior ranks of the clergy had 
many of the same opinions : nay, even confessors 
of the court were among the partisans of the 
new faith. Some of the clergy married, and 
when summoned before the episcopal tribunal to 
mswer for the irregularity, appeared with so 
many friends that the bishop was frequently 
compelled to drop the prosecution. 

Among the persons who had the greatest share 
in the spread of the new doctrines was Stanislas 
Orzechowski, well known to learned Europe 
under his Latinized name of Orichovius. This 
man, who enjoyed the personal friendship of 
lather and Melancthon, living completed his 
studies at Wittemberg, paid a visit to Rome 
—probably for the purpose of showing that 
whatever he might be in heart, he outwardly 
conformed to the established church; he re- 
tuned to Poland, took holy orders, and was pre- 
sented with a canonry in the cathedral church of 
Praemysl, in Galicia. In his conduct we ob- 
serve, from the first, much of worldly, calcula- 
ting policy. He did not openly assail the Ro- 
nish church; no, he began by discussing the 
acts of some former councils in respect to the 
Greek schismatics—well knowing that as the 
majority of the people in his province were 
in communion with the Greek church, he 


should acquire popularity by so doing. His 
next step was to defend clerical marriage—a 
theme, too, in which he was sure to have the 
mpport of the Greek clergy who do marry, and 
ofsuch Latin clergy as wished to marry. Being 
tited for these opinions before his ecclesiastical 


mperiors, he recanted without hesitation. Soon 
tlterwards, however, a clergyman being sum- 
moned to answer for the crime of marriage, 
Orichovius took his part, and was his best cham- 
ion. Not satisfied with this act, he took a wife 
lf, and when summoned before his dioce- 

san, appeared as so many others had done, with 
friends enough to screen him from imprison- 
ment, though not from excommunication. Little 
did the church at this time know with what a 
ton she had to deal. Instead of submitting to 
the ecclesiastical penalty, he boldly entered the 
cathedral, and in presence of the congregation 
not only defended the step which he had taken, 
but inveighed in no measured terms against his 
persecutors. He appealed from the Bishop to 
the archbishop—merely to gain time ; and when 
the decree of confiscation was confirmed by the 
frown, the palatine of Cracow durst not put it 
into execution, but suspended it until the meet- 
ing of the next diet.. Why did the palatine act 
thus? Because he knew how many thousands 
Within his jurisdiction held the same opinions; 
ind perhaps he was not disposed to give more 
power to the church by employing the secular 
am in her behalf. er pretensions, indeed, 
e generally odious. So long as spiritual 
thunders only could be hurled by her, her own 
n were tranquil ; but when they involved 

loss of property, civil disqualifications of 
every kind, and even death, many even of the 
began to think that this power should 

hot be left to Holy Mother, or at least that her 
should require confirmation by the civil 

ity. Hence the opposition to her preten- 

tins displayed by the diet of 1550,—an opposi- 
tion which the eloquence of Orichovius had. bene 





much to foster. Over its deliberations he cer- 
tainly obtained a preponderating influence,—the 
effect, no doubt, of other circumstances besides 
his commanding talents :— 


“ Having read before the Nuncios the atrocious ex- 
pressions of the Roman Catholic excommunication, 
he put the question whether the bishops should be 
allowed to dispose of human life by such barbarous 
decrees? The chamber decided that no one but the 
monarch had the right of judging citizens, and of con- 
demning them to any penalty whatever; and its 
orators represented to Sigismund Augustus, that he 
should not permit the bishops to usurp the privileges 
of his crown. Orzechowski addressed the king and 
the senate with equal boldness. He attacked Rome 
with the most bitter invectives, and justified the 
matrimony of priests by powerful arguments. The 
bishops began to perceive their fault, and: saw that 
by their untimely severity they had excited the 
hatred of the nation, which was rejecting their juris- 
diction through the medium of its assembled repre- 
sentatives. The monarch neither dared, nor wished 
to condemn the heresy defended in such an able and 
powerful manner. These considerations induced the 
bishops to adopt a more conciliatory policy ; and 
Macieiowski, bishop of Cracow, who had been always 
contrary to violence, opposed also on this occasion 
his wonted moderation to the zeal of his colleagues. 
The king ded his decision on that important 
subject. A conciliatory conversation between the 
bishops and Orzechowski was suggested by some well- 
meaning persons. Orzechowski accepted that propo- 
sition, and appeared in company with his principal 
friends ; but the clergy could not consent to such a 
public humiliation as to meet on equal termsa culprit 
condemned by their authority, and refused him a 
hearing. They, however, postponed the affair, and, 
without absolving Orzechowski from the excommuni- 
cation, suspended its effects. He was to remain quiet 





| until the decision of the Pope, from whom he was to 


seek the permission of retaining his wife.” 


The anti-Romanist opinions of the diet of 
1552, many members of which had been returned 
by the influence of Orichovius, were still more 
decided. During the celebration of mass,—which 

receded the discussions of the diet, just as prayers 
re those of our Parliament,—some members 
turned aside their faces at the very moment the 
host was elevated; and one nobleman—one of 
the highest in the state—stood the whole time 
with his hat on his head. In this diet, as might 
have been foreseen, the clergy were still left the 
wer of cursing (“our armies swore horribly 
in Flanders”), but the excommunication was 
no longer invested with a civil power; they 
might declare, in the abstract, what doctrines 
were heretical, but they could no longer decree 
temporal punishment of any kind. This most 
important decree was confirmed by subsequent 
diets ; and the question was frequently agitated 
whether it would not be expedient ‘to remove 
the bishops from the lords,”—to abolish in regard 
to the prelates the senatorial dignity which had 
for so many ages been attached to the ecclesias- 
tical. Who was the chief instrument (we cannot 
in strict justice say the cause) of these innova- 
tions? Orichovius. Yet at this very time he 
was negotiating his reconciliation with the 
church: he recanted his heretical opinions, de- 
clared his adherence to Rome, was absolved, 
and promised that the pope should send him 
a dispensation to keep his wife. But the pope 
knew better; he knew too that by this apos- 
tacy the Pole had lost much of his influence ; 
he therefore temporized, and the indignant Ori- 
chovius again became the enemy of the holy 
see :— 

“Tn order to give an idea of the virulence of his 
writings, we shall quote some passages of his letters 
addressed to Pope Julius II1:—‘O holy father, I 
conjure you for God's sake, for the sake of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of the holy angels! do read what 
I am writing to you, and give me an answer; do not 
play any tricks with me; I shall not give you any 
money ; I wish not to have any bargains with you; 





you have taken gratis, you must also give it gratis.’ 
In another place he addresses the same pontiff :— 
* Consider, O Julius, and consider it well, with what 
a@ man you will have to do—not with an Italian, 
indeed, but with a Russian; not with one of your 
mean popish subjects, but with a citizen of a kingdom, 
where the monarch himself is obliged to obey the law, 
You may condemn me, if you like, to death, but you 
will not have done with me: the king will not 
execute your sentence. The cause will be submitted 
to the Diet. Your Romans bow their knees before 
the crowd of your menials; they bear on their necks 
the degrading yoke of the Roman scribes ; but such 
is not the case with us, where the law rules even the 
throne. The king our lord cannot do what he likes: 
he must do what the law prescribes. He will not 
say, a8 soon as you will give him a sign with your 
finger, or twinkle before his eyes with the fisherman's 
ring, ‘ Stanislaus Orzechowski, Pope Julius wishes you 
should go into exile ; go therefore.’ I assure as that 
the king cannot wish that which you do. Our laws 
allow him not to imprison, or to exile any one, who 
has not been condemned by a competent tribunal.’ * 

Of course, the writings of Orichovius were 
prohibited by the Congregation of the Index, 
(a strange congregation this, even in our days, 
—it has shown its spite to Lingard’s History of 
England,) and he was termed a follower of Satan, 
fit for Dathan, Abiram, et hoc genus omne, 
What cared the Pole? 

“Since the abominable Caraffa, who calls himself 
Paul the IVth, has ejected from the church Moses 
and Christ, I shall willingly follow them. Can I 
consider it as a disgrace to be a companion of those 
whom he calls heretics? This anathema will be an 
honour and acrown to me. The neglect of the 
ancient discipline has corrupted and degraded us. 
Paul the IVth, take care to prevent the final fall of 
your see, Clear the city from its crimes; eradicate 
avarice ; despise the profits arising from the sale of 
your favours. I shall clearly explain and prove te 
my countrymen, that Roman corruption does more 
harm to the church than the Lutheran perversity.’ 
He covered the same Pope with the most opprobrious 
names, as for instance, ‘a sacrilege, a human monster, 
a wolf, scoundrel, drone, ass, ravenous beast, &c. 
Besides these invectives which he addressed to the 
Roman pontiff, Orzechowski announced a new work 
entitled *Repudium Rome,’ in which he was to 
expose all the errors and crimes of the Popes; entirely 
secede from the Roman church, and pass over to the 
Greek one, which was followed at that time by a 
great part of the inhabitants of his native province,’ 

Yetthis very man reverted to the Roman Catho- 
lic church, and was gladly received by her. Why? 
On his part, because his wife was now dead; on 
theirs, because so powerful an antagonist must be 
silenced, whatever the price. He not only be- 
came a Catholic ; but he defended, with as much 
eloquence as he had before assailed, the disci- 
pline in omnibus rebus of that church; and he 
fell on the Protestants with a fury which he had 
never equalled when assailing the Popes. Hear 
this man’s defence of the papal power :— 

“* The king is established only that he should serve 
the clergy. The supreme pontiff alone establishes 
kings, and as he establishes them, he has an authority 
over them. The hand ofa priest is the hand of Jesus 
Christ himself. The abolition of the archbishop of 
Gnezno would be followed by the abolition of the 
Polish crown, the overthrow of the royalty, and the 
fall of Poland itself. The archbishop of Gnezno is 
the corner-stone of the state, the first magistrate of 
the realm, the guardian of the public liberty; he 
defends the nation, and limits the power of the 
monarch. The authority of St. Peter cannot be 
subject to any other, but is superior to all; it pays 
neither tribute nor taxes. The mission of the priest 
is superior to that of the king. The king is the 
subject of the clergy ; the king is nothing without the 
priest. The pope has the right of depriving the king 
of his crown. The priest serves the altar, but the 
king serves the priest, and is only his armed minister. 
The king of Poland is the servant of the priests, and 
is established that no one should da‘e to rise against 
the ecclesiastical authority.’ ” 

Still this profligate man was, on the whole, 
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useful. In the earlier years of his life he fought 
for the truth, and his arguments remained after 
his apostacy was forgotten. 

The poe which led to the decline of the 
Reformation in Poland were manifold. The first, 
both as to time and influence, were the dissen- 
sions of the reformers themselves,—Anabaptists, 
Lutherans, Helvetians, Calvinists, Socinians, 
Taborites,—each contending for the ascendency, 
and each hating the other more bitterly than 
even the common enemy. Then the Council of 
Trent removed many abuses in the church, 
though it left one-half untouched. Next, the 
King of Poland was so earnestly exhorted by the 
Pope and other Catholic potentates, to join in 
the defence of the church, that he could not 
avoid doing something to gratify them. Next, 
the introduction of ‘the Jesuits, who had been 
established for the express purpose of combating 
heresy. But what tended much more than the 
two preceding reasons—perhaps than all other 
reasons—to bring the reformed doctrines into 
disrepute, was the notorious fact, that some of 
them were inconsistent with the social organiza- 
tion,—were destructive of the fundamentals of 
all society. What we have asserted in regard 
to those inculcated by the Hussite preachers in 
Bohemia, (derived from Wycliffe,) is equally 
true of the Polish. Principles which at once 
levelled the throne and the altar with the ground, 
which abolished all social distinctions, were 
boldly proclaimed; and the fear—no irrational 
one—was entertained, that in Poland, as in 
Westphalia, the serfs might rise against their 
masters. But on this subject we shall not ex- 

tiate, as our author is not yet arrived at it. 

twill, no doubt, occupy its due share of his 
next volume. It is needless to repeat our com- 
mendations of what Count Krasinski has already 
written. All that we are disposed to censure, is 
an undue inclination to depreciate everything 
Roman—everything German—even everything 
Lutheran,—for our author is not of Martin 
Luther's, but of Calvin’s school. 





Oliver Twist ; or, the Parish Boy's Progress, 
By “ Boz.” 3 vols. Bentley. 


As nine-tenths of this story have already ap- 
peared in Bentley's Miscellany, to review the 
whole, now that it is completed, would be a 
superfluous labour, But the last tenth contains 
an escape scene, which our readers will thank us 
for detaching ; and we do this the more readily 
because, though within a few pages of the close 
of the‘ Parish Boy’s Progress,’ it does not reveal 
what that close is. To introduce it, it will be 
sufficient to notice that Sikes, one of the wretched 
gang among whom poor Oliver was thrown, has 
wound up his career of crime by i a 

£ 


frightful murder. The sequel speaks for itse 

“Near to that part of the Thames on which the 
church of Rotherhithe abuts, where the buildings on 
the banks are dirtiest and the vessels on the river 
blackest with the dust of colliers and the smoke of 
close-built low-roofed houses, there exists, at the 
present day, the filthiest, the strangest, the most ex- 
traordinary of the many localities that are hidden in 
London, wholly unknown, even by name, to the great 
mass of its inbabitants. 

“To reach this place, the visitor has to penetrate 
through a maze of close, narrow, and muddy streets, 
thronged by the roughest and poorest of water-side 
people, and devoted to the traffic they may be sup- 

to occasion, The cheapest and least delicate 
provisions are heaped in the shops, the coarsest and 
commonest articles of wearing apparel dangle at the 
salesman’s door, and stream ha the house-parapet 
and windows, Jostling with unemployed labourers 
of the lowest class, ballast-heayers, coal-whippers, 
brazen women, ragged children, and the very raff 
and refuse of the riyer, he makes his way with difti- 


culty along, assailed by offensive sights and smells 
from the narrow alleys which branch off on the right 





and left, and deafened by the clash of ponderous wag- 
gons that bear great piles of merchandize from the 
stacks of warehouses that rise from every corner, 
Arriving at length in streets remoter and less fre- 
quented than those through which he had passed, he 
walks beneath tottering house-fronts projecting over 
the pavement, dismantled walls that seem to totter 
as he passes, chimneys half crushed half hesitating 
to fall, windows Lacey by rusty iron bars that time 
and dirt have almost eaten away, and every imagi- 
nable sign of desolation and neglect. 

“In such a neighbourhood, beyond Dockhead inthe 
Borough of Southwark, stands Jacob’s Island, sur- 
rounded by a muddy ditch, six or eight feet deep and 
fifteen or twenty wide when the tide is in, once called 
Mill Pond, but known in these days as Folly Ditch. 
It isa creek or inlet from the Thames, and can always 
be filled at high water by opening the sluices at the 
Lead Mills from which it took itsold name. At such 
times, a stranger, looking from one ef the wooden 
bridges thrown across it at Mill-lane, will see the in- 
habitants of the houses on either side lowering from 
their back doors and windows, buckets, pails, domes- 
tic utensils of all kinds, in which to haul the water 
up; and when his eye is turned from these opera- 
tions to the houses themselves, his utmost astonish- 
ment will be excited by the scene before him. Crazy 
wooden galleries common to the backs of half-a-dozen 
houses, with holes from which tc look upon the slime 
beneath ; windows broken and patched, with poles 
thrust out on which to dry linen that is never there ; 
rooms so small, so filthy, so confined, that the air 
would seem too tainted even for the dirt and squalor 
which they shelter; wooden chambers thrusting 
themselves out above the mud, and threatening to 
fall into it—as some have done ; dirt-besmeared walls 
and decaying foundations; every repulsive linea- 
ment of poverty, every loathsome indication of filth, 
rot, and garbage ;—all these ornament’the banks of 
Folly Ditch. 

“In Jacob's Island the warehouses are roofless and 
empty ; the walls are crumbling down ; the windows 
are windows no more; the doors are falling into the 
street ; the chimneys are blackened, but they yield 
no smoke. Thirty or forty years ago, before losses 
and chancery suits came upon it, it was a thriving 
place ; but now it is a desolate island indeed. The 
houses have no owners; ‘tliey are broken open, and 
entered upon by those who have the courage, and 
there they live and there they die. They must have 
powerful motives for a secret residence, or be reduced 
to a destitute condition indeed, who seek a refuge in 
Jacob’s Island. 

“In an upper room of one of these houses—a de- 
tached house of fair size, ruinous in other respects, 
but strongly defended at door and window, of which 
the back commanded the ditch in manner already 
described,—there were assembled three men, who, 
regarding each other every now and then with looks 
expressive of perplexity and expectation, sat for 
some time in profound and gloomy silence. One of 
these was Toby Crackit, another Mr. Chitling, and 
the third a robber of fifty years, whose nose had been 
almost beaten in, in some old scuffle, and whose face 
bore a frightful scar which might probably be traced 
to the same occasion. This man was a returned 
transport, and his name was Kags. * * 

“ Whilst the two men sat by in silence with their 
eyes fixed upon the floor, a pattering noise was heard 
upon the stairs, and Sikes’s dog bounded into the 
room. They ran to the window, down Stairs, and 
into the street. The dog had jumped in at an open 
window ; he made no attempt to follow them, nor 
was his master to be seen. * What's the meaning of 
this!’ said Toby, when they had returned: ‘He 
can’t be coming here. I—I—hope not.’ ‘If he 
was coming here, he'd have come with the dog,’ 
said Kags, stooping down to examine the animal, 
who lay panting on the floor, * * * Where 
can he have come from 2” exclaimed Toby, ‘He's 
been to the other kens, of course, and finding 
them filled with strangers, come on here, where he’s 
been many a time and often. But where can he 
come from first, and how comes he here alone, with- 
out the other?’ ‘He (none of'them called the mur- 
derer by his old name) ‘ he can*t have made away 
with himself. What do you think ? said Chitling. 
Toby shook his head. * *' It "béing now’ dark, the 
shitter wad Closed, ana'y candte lighted ahd! placed 








upon the table. The' terrible events of the:-twy. 
days had made a deep’ impression ‘upon all three, : 
increased by the danger and uncertainty of theiy 
own position. They drew their chairs closer tu 
gether, starting at every sound. They spoke 
little, and that in whispers, and were as ‘silent 
and awe-stricken as’ if the remains of the myx 
dered woman lay in the next room. ‘They had sa 
thus some time, when suddenly was heard a’ hurriey 
knocking at the door below.’ * Young Bates, saiq 
Kags, looking angrily round to check the feat he fel: 
himself. The knocking came again.’ No, it waany 
he. He never knocked like that. Crackit wert ty 
the window, and, shakirig all over, drew in his head, 
There was no need to tell them who it was’; his 
face was enough. The dog too was on the alertiig 
an instant, and ran whining to the door. * We must 
let him in,’ he said,’taking up the candle, * Ieyy 
there any help for it?’ asked the other’ man, in 
hoarse voice. ‘None. He must come in.’ * Dont 
leave us in the dark, said Kags, takingdown a candle 
from the chimney-piece, and lighting it with such» 
trembling hand that the knocking was twicé re 
before he had finished. Crackit'went down té'the 
door, and returned followed by a man with the lowe; 
part of his face buried in a handherehief, and unothe 
tied over his head under his hat. He drew they 
slowly off—blanched face, sunken eyes, hollow cheeks 
beard of three days’ growth, wasted flesh, short thick 
breath ; it was the very ghost of Sikes. He laid his 
hand upon a chair which stood in the middle of th 
room, but shuddering as he was ‘about to drop iiite 
it, and seeming to glance over his shoulder, dragged 
it back close to the wall—as close as it would ( 
ground it against it—and sat down. Not a word hai 
been exchanged. He looked from one to another 
in silence. If an eye was furtively raised and met his, 
it was instantly averted. When his hollow voite 
broke silence, they all three started, they had never 
heard its tones before. ‘How came that dog her? 
he asked. ‘Alone. Three hours ago.’ *To-night’s 
paper says that Fagin’s taken. Is it true, ora lie? 
* Quite true.” They were silent again. * Damn you 
all,’ said Sikes, passing his hand across his forehead, 
* Have you nothing to say to me?” * * * Whio's that 
knocking?” Crackit intimated by a motion of his 
hand as he left the room that there was nothing 'to 
fear, and directly came back with Charley Bates be- 
hind him. Sikes sat opposite the door, so that the 
moment the boy entered the room he encountered his 
figure. ‘Toby,’ said the boy, falling back as Sikes 
turned his eye towards him, ‘why ‘didn't you tél 
me this, down stairs?” There had been something 
so tremendous in the shrinking off of the three, that 
the wretched man was willing to propitiate even this 
lad. Accordingly he nodded and made as though he 
would shake hands with him. * Let me’ go into'soihe 
other room,’ said the boy, retreating ‘still’ further. 
‘Why, Charley ‘said Sikes, stepping ‘forwan, 
Don’t you—don’t you know me?’ * Don’t come 
nearer me,” answered the ‘boy, ‘still retreating and 
Jooking with horror in his eyes upon the murderets 
face. * You monster.’ The man stopped half-way, 
and they looked at each other ; but Sikes’s eyes mink 
gradually to the ground. ‘ Witness you three,” efitd 
the boy, shaking his clenched fist, and becoming tore 
and more excited as he spoke—* Witness you thrte 
—TI am not afraid of him—if they come here after 
him, I'll give him up; I will. I tell you out at once; 
he may kill me ‘for it if he likes or if he dares, but if 
I'm here, IN give him up. I'd give him up ifthe 
was to be boiled alive. Murder. Help.’ If theres 
the pluck of a man among you three, you'll help me. 
Murder. Help. Down with him.” Pouring ‘ot 
these cries, and accompanying them with violent 
gesticulation, the boy actually threw himself single 
handed upon the strong man, and in the intensity of 
his energy and the suddenness of his surprise brought 
him heavily to ‘the gromd. * * The contest, hov- 
ever, Was too unequal t6 last long. ‘Sikes Had him 
down ‘and his knee was on his throat, when Critkit 
pulled him back’ with a look’ of alurm and pointed 
to the window. There were lights gleaming below, 
voices in loud and earnest conversation, the trap 
of hurried footsteps—endless they seemed ih’ num 
ber—crossing the nearest wooden bridge. | ‘One'tia 
on horseback seemed to be among the crowd, fe 
‘there was’ the noise of hoofs rattling on'the uf 
pavement ; the gleam of Tights: ineredséd, the’ 
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geps came more thickly and noisily on. Then came 
glond knocking at the door, and then a hoarse mur- 
gor from such a multitude of angry voices as would 
have made the boldest quail. * Help!’ shrieked the 
in a voice that rent the air. * He’s here; he's 
here. Break down the door.’ * In the King’s name,’ 
qied voices without ; and the hoarse cry arose again, 
putlouder. ‘Break down the door,’ screamed the 
poy. ‘I tell you they'll never open it. Run straight 
to the room where the light is. Break down the 
door.’ Strokes thick and heavy rattled upon the 
door and lower window-shutters as he ceased to speak, 
aoda loud huzza burst from the crowd ;—giving the 
jistener, for the first time, some adequate idea of its 
immense extent. ‘Open the door of some place 
where I can lock this screeching Hell-babe,’ cried 
Sikes fiercely ; running to and fro, and dragging the 
boy, NOW, a8 easily as if he were an empty sack. 
‘That door. Quick.’ He flung him in, bolted it, 
andturned the key. ‘ Is the down-stairs door fast ?” 
** Of all the terrific yells that ever fell on mortal 
ears, none could exceed the cry of that infuriated 
throng, Some shouted to those who were nearest to 
set the house on fire; others roared to the officers to 
shoot him dead. * * Somecalled for ladders, some 
for sledge-hammers; some ran with torches to and 
fro, 'as if to seek them, and still came back and 
pared again ; some spent their breath in impotent 
qurses and execrations; some pressed forward with 
the ecstasy of madmen, and thus impeded the pro- 
gress of those below; some among the boldest at- 
tempted to climb up by the water-spout and crevices 
in the wall ; and all waved to and froin the darkness 
beneath like a field of corn moved by an angry wind, 
and joined from time to time in one loud furious roar. 
‘The tide,’ cried the murderer, as he staggered back 
into the room, and shut the faces out, * the tide was 
jn as I came up. Give me a rope, a long rope. 
They're all in front. I may drop into the Folly 
Ditch, and clear off that way. Give me a rope, or 
Ishall do three more murders, and kill myself at 
last.’ The panic-stricken men pointed to where such 
articles were kept; the murderer, hastily selecting 
the longest and strongest cord, hurried up to the 
house-top. All the windows in the rear of the house 
bad been long ago bricked up, except one small trap 
inthe room where the bay was locked, and that was 
too small even for the passage of his body. But from 
this aperture he had never ceased to call on those 
without to guard the back, and thus, when the mur- 
derer emerged at last on the house-top by the door 
in the. roof, a loud shout proclaimed the fact to those 
in front, who immediately began to pour round, 
pressing upon each other in one unbroken stream.— 
He planted a board which he had carried up with 
bim for the purpose so firmly against the door, that 
it must be matter of great difficulty to open it from 
the inside, and, creeping over the tiles, looked over 
the low parapet. The water was out, and the ditch 
abed of mud. The crowd had been hushed during 
these few moments, watching his motions, and doubt- 
ful of his purpose; but the instant they perceived 
i, and knew it was defeated, they raised a cry of 
triumphant execration, to which all their previous 
ing had been whispers. * * On p d the 


impatience to get near the door and look upon the 
criminal as the officers brought him out, * * The 
man had shrunk down, thoroughly quelled by the 
ferocity of the crowd, and the impossibility of escape; 
but seeing this sudden change with no less rapidity 
than it occurred, he sprung upon his feet, determined 
to make one last effort for his life by dropping into 
the ditch, and, at the risk of being stifled, endeavour- 
ing to creep away in the darkness and confusion. 

“ Roused into new strength and energy, and stimu- 
lated by the noise within the house, which announc- 
ed that an entrance had really been effected, he set 
his foot against the stack of chimneys, fastened one 
end of the rope tightly and firmly round it, and with 
the other made a strong running noose by the aid of 
his hands and teeth almost in a second. He could 
let himself down by the cord to within a less distance 
of the ground than his own height, and had his knife 
ready in his hand to cut it then and drop, 

“ At the very instant that he brought the loop over 
his head previous to slipping it beneath his arm-pits, 
and when the old gentleman before-mentioned (who 
had clung so tight to the railing of the bridge as to 
resist the force of the crowd, and retain his position) 
earnestly warned those about him that the man was 
about to lower himself down—at that very instant, 
the murderer, looking behind him on the roof, threw 
his arms above his head, and uttered a yell of terror. 
* The eyes again !’ he cried in an unearthly screech, 
Staggering as if struck by lightning, he lost his ba- 
lance, and tumbled over the parapet ; the noose was 
at his neck; it ran up with his weight tight as a 
bow-string, and swift as the arrow it speeds. He fell 
for five-and-thirty feet. There was a sudden jerk, a 
terrific convulsion of the limbs, and there he hung, 
with the open knife clenched in his stiffening hand. 
The old chimney quivered with the shock, but stood 
it bravely. The murderer swung lifeless against the 
wall, and the boy, thrusting aside the dangling body 
which obscured his view, called to the people to 
come and take him out for God's sake.” 
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FRENCH EXPEDITION OF DISCOVERY TO THE 
SOUTH POLAR SEAS. 


An ample account of the proceedings of the French 





People from the front—on, on, on, in one strong 
struggling current of angry faces, with here and there 
aglaring torch to light them up and show them out 
inall their wrath and passion. The houses on the 
opposite side of the ditch had been entered by the 
mob; sashes were thrown up, or torn bodily out ; 
there were tiers and tiers of faces in every window, 
and cluster upon cluster of people clinging to every 
house-top. ach little bridge (and there were three 
insight) bent beneath the weight of the crowd upon 
4%; and still the current poured on, to find some 
nook or hole from which to vent their shouts, and 
gly for an instant.see the wretch. * They have him 
how,’ cried a man onthe nearest bridge. * Hurrah!’ 
*,* At this moment the word was passed among the 
ttowd that the door was forced at last, and that he 
who had first called for the ladder had mounted into 
the room. ‘The stream abruptly turned as this in- 
telligence ran from mouth to mouth, and the people 
athe windows, seeing those upon the bridges pouring 
beck, quitted their stations, and, running into the 
street, joined the concourse that now thronged pell- 
mell tp the, spot they had left, each man crushing 
ad striving with his neighbour, and all panting with 
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pedition to the South Polar Seas, from the time of 
its leaving Rio Janeiro till its arrival at Conception, 
in Chili, written by the commander, M. d’Urville, 


has appeared in the Journal des Débats. From this 
document we obtain a few particulars respecting the 
complete failure of the expedition in its chief object, 
which was to penetrate through the ice to a high 
southern latitude. M.d*Urville,so far from eclipsing 
his predecessors in the Antarctic Ocean, appears 
among them only as a lustreless name, unable to 
emerge from their shadows. He is far in the rear of 
them, being unable to find even any access to those 
seas, in the exploration of which Cook, Bellinghausen, 
Weddell, and Biscoe have displayed so much skill 
and intrepidity. The seasons were, no doubt, un- 
favourable to him ; wind and frost conspired to check 
his progress : we are willing toallow the chop-fallen 
navigator to plead the chances of the sea, and to 
throw as much blame as possible on the caprices of 
the aur@ fallacis, but yet we feel bound to state, and 
we do so with sincere regret, that M. d’Urville’s 
report is sadly deficient in that simplicity of spirit, 
that sincere and conscientious gravity, which appears 
to us to be essential to the character of one fitted to 
conduct to a. successful issue an arduous undertaking, 


So far from gaining on our confidence, he only makes: 
us more sensible of his conscious incapacity, when’ 
he end urs to enhance the merit of his own' 
achievements by disparaging those of his precursors. 

The Astrolabe and Zélée left Rio Janeiro on the 
14th of November, and in their voyage southwards 
encountered strong westerly winds, which prevented 
their near approach to the Patagonian coasts, and. 
even rendered it difficult for them to hold their course 
westward of the Falkland Islands. When theex- 
pedition reached the latitude of Terra del Fuego, the 
wind shifted to the east, and caused a correspondi 
change in the plans of M. d’Urville, who thus ex- 
plains his motives :— 

“The wind having passed to the east, I immedi- 
ately determined, instead of staying some time at 
Statenland, a place of no importance, to make afi 
excursion into the Straits of Magellan, which pro- 
mised the most interesting results. It was only from 
the consjderation that the attempt to penetrate the 
ice must employ two whole months of the southern 
summer, that I had erased the exploration of the 
Straits of Magellan from the plan of our expedition, 
and I was aware that many naturalists of the first 
class had regretted that erasyre. But now, having 
just read attentively the accounts of the various 
navigators who had attempted to make their way 
into the Antarctic regions, I had profoundly studied 
the best means to be employed for that purpose, and 
was convinced that every attempt of that kind would 
be utterly useless before the end of January, since 
the accounts of all those navigators seem to unite in 
proving that the thaw is not complete before that 
time. This important fact once established, I judged 
that a dash into the Straits of Magellan, still so little 
known, so neglected for nearly a century, and which 
had been visited by none of our countrymen, except 

Bougainville, would be a very honourable prelude 
to the more difficult labours which awaited us in the 
ice.” 

We know not how M. d’Urville could feel him- 
self justified in asserting that the Straits of Magellan 
are but little known, or have been neglected for nearly 
a century. Wehave more than a dozen very ample 
and authentic descriptions of them. In the year 
1785, when the Spanish government seriously thought 
of renewing their attempt to colonize the. Straits, a 
frigate was sent to survey them, and within the last 
twelve vears they have been still more perfectly sur- 
veyed by Captains King and FitzRoy. However, 
M. d’Urville was bent on making discoveries before 
the wind, and so he entered the Straits of Magellan. 
Within it he found positive proofs that its waters 
are not unknown to the nautical world. 

“ Several documents,” he says, * found in a barrel 
suspended to a tree on the shore, apprised me that 
some English and American ships are in the habit of 
making this passage, chiefly on their return from ‘the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. I found notes written 
by a captain of'a whaler, who preferred this 
to that by Cape Horn. I am pleased with the belief 
that our example may serve as an encouragement to 
others,” &c. 

When the expedition, after a three weeks’ voyage 
in the Straits, had reached Cape Froward, the most 
southern point of the American mainland, it began 
to encounter adverse winds, and was forced to retrace 
its course. We cannot help smiling, therefore, at 
the self-complacence of M. d’Urville, who with the 
clearest proofs before his eyes, that the passage of the 
straits is habitually effected by British whalers, and 
being foiled in the attempt himself, yet expresses his 
hopes that his example will encourage others. 

“On the 3rd of January,” continues M. d’Urville, 
“ we sailed close along the eastern shore of the strait, 
which throughout its whole extent appears to’ be 
very imperfectly traced in the chart of Captain King, 
which is in other respects so valuable for the extent 
and accuracy of its determinations.” 

It does not appear to us quite fair to impute as an 
imperfection to the comprehensive chart here alluded 
to, that it is not still more comprehensive. ‘The 
eastern coast of Magellan's Straits was not accurately 
surveyed by Captain King, and is accordingly marked 
in his chart as undetermined. He published the 
fruits of his hydrographical labours without any vain 
attempts to hide their deficiencies, and what he left 
unfinished his successor completed. Of this’ M. 











d’Urville must have been | ‘aware. 
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left the Straits he had the satisfaction of conversing 
with some Patagonians, whom he found to be tall 
men, but not giants ; and then turning southwards, he 
observes, “ I took advantage of the favourable wind 
te run at a distance of three or four miles from the 
shore, along the whole eastern coast of Terra del 
Fuego, of which I did not as yet know of any detail- 
ed chart.” He ought to have said explicitly that he 
did not know of such a chart being published, but he 
certainly was not ignorant that the coast in question 
had been completely surveyed by Captain FitzRoy. 

Pursuing his course southwards, towards New 
South Shetland, M. d’Urville fell in with the first ice 
on the 15th of January; and a week later, in lat. 
64° S., his progress was arrested by a compact bar- 
rier of ice, which compelled him to turn eastward. 
He thus found the very sea through which Weddell 
had navigated without hindrance, now completely 
inaccessible. His efforts to find an opening south- 
wards through it proving fruitless, and the ships run- 
ning some risk of being frozen in, the attempt was 
abandoned, after a month’s exertion, and M, d’Ur- 
ville steered for Chili. .He had not been able to 
penetrate beyond the 64th degree, but consoled him- 
self for this disappointment by coasting certain mys- 
terious lands, of which, he says, we have no positive 
information, and which he, as the first scientific dis- 
coverer, has thought himself entitled to name Terre 
Louis Philippe. This is the Trinity land, otherwise 
called Palmer’s land, of our charts. 

We should feel inclined, if unprovoked, to pity 
M. d’Urville’s mortifying failure; we could pardon 
too a good deal of his gasconading; but we confess, 
that his insinuations of doubt as to the veracity of 
Weddell’s narrative, have lowered him so much in 
our esteem, that we can hardly place any reliance 
on his good sense or sincerity. He says that he was 
sure of finding a passage southwards, either to the 
east of Sandwich Islands or west of New Shetland, 
but he resisted the temptation to make any further 
efforts, being convinced that the proper object of his 
expedition was rather to determine how far the as- 
sertions of Weddell were well founded, and the 
course marked out by him practicable, then to ad- 
vance a few degrees towards the pole ; “ and in this 
point (he observes) our object was completely at- 
tained.” No one, we dare say, will envy M. d’Ur- 
ville his complete success in this respect, or will 
suppose for a moment that Weddell did not reach 
the 74th parallel, as certainly as D'Urville stopped 
short at the 64th. Weddell did not pretend to dis- 
cover a region of the Southern Ocean, which is always 
free from ice ; nor are we disposed to assume, that if 
the ice were capable of giving way at all, it must 
have given way to M. d’Urville. The French ships 
arrived at the harbour of Conception the 7th of April, 
with their crews disabled by scurvy to an extent 
which, considering the short duration of their struggle 
with the ice, and the general moderation of the 
weather, shows that M. d’Urville is, on all sides, 
wanting in good fortune. 








SIR DAVID BREWSTER AND PROF. POWELL. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
St. Leonard's, St. Andrew’s, Nov. 12, 1838, 

I observe, in the last number of the Atheneum, 
that Prof. Powell has read to the Ashmolean Society 
a paper ‘On Refractive Indices,’ in which, among 
other objects, “ he had in view the settlement of some 
points in which questions have been raised ; and, in 
some preliminary remarks, he adverted especially to 
certain objections raised by Sir D. Brewster, at the 
Newcastle meeting of the British Association.” 

The questions and objections to which this quo- 
tation alludes, refer to certain unquestionable facts 
regarding the solar spectrum, which I stated to the 
Physical Section of the Association ; and as science 
can gain nothing by the discussion of the subject, I 
regret that the necessity of repeating and substan- 
tiating what I then said, should place me in the 
attitude of controversy with a friend whom I so much 
respect and esteem. 

When Prof, Powell sent me a copy of his paper 
* On Refractive Indices,’ published by the Ashmolean 
Society in 1836, I saw that he had committed a mis- 
take in his measure of the index of the line (H) of 
Fraunhofer ; and as his observations were made with 


the express view of testing the undulatory theory of 
disversion, I communicated to him, in a private 


letter, the faet, that all Fraunhofer’s observations re- 
ferred solely to the least refrangible ofthe two similar 
dark bands in the violet rays of the spectrum ,; whereas 
he (Prof. Powell) had avowedly given the index of 
an imaginary line intermediate between these two 
dark bands. 

Although Prof. Poweil did not return any answer 
to this communication, I had no doubt that he would 
take the earliest opportunity of correcting his mis- 
take; but I was surprised to find from his paper, 
‘On some Points connected with the Theory of 
Light,’ sent to the Association at Neweastle, that he 
not only did not correct his mistake about the line 
(H), but had committed one equally serious in re- 
ference to the line (G): and as these lines were the 
only ones from which arguments of any weight could 
be deduced, either for or against the undulatory 
theory, I found it necessary to explain to the Section 
the nature of these oversights. I need not here re- 
peat the observations which I then made, and which 
you have reported with sufficient accuracy in the 
Atheneum of September Ist, p. 622, 625, and shall, 
therefore, only state, that I brought to the Section 
next day my own very minute maps of the solar 
lines, and drew upon the board the groups of lines 
at (G) and (H), in order to establish the accuracy of 
my statement, 

In Prof. Powell's new paper, which has called 
forth this reply, he speaks of these two statements of 
mine as opinions, neither of which are supported by 
any arguments. They are not opinions; they are 
facts; and being facts, they cannot be supported by 
arguments. The following, however, is the evidence 
upon which they rest. 

Prof. Powell and Mr. Kelland had always ob- 
served a particular discrepancy between theory and 
observation in the ray (G); and Prof. Powell endea- 
vours to explain this, by stating that the part marked 
(G) by Fraunhofer, ists of a multitude of small 
lines, which, in the more highly dispersive media, are 
spread over a considerable space. Now, Prof. Powell 
acknowledges, in his new paper, that he had taken 
the mean of these lines, (that is the middle point of 
this considerable space,) as the precise ray in question. 
But this considerable space clearly embraces two 
groups of lines, in the middle of the least refrangible 
of which groups the precise line (G) of Fraunhofer 
is situated. In proof of this, we refer to Fraunhofer's 
original map, where he has indicated, by dots, the 
exact line which he ealls(G). The same distinct 
indication is made in Shumacher’s translation, where 
the original plate seems to have been used ; and the 
precise line (G) is marked with equal distinctness in 
the copy of the ay in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

With regard to the line (H), I have to adduce the 
same evidence. In Fraunhofer’s original map, the 
line to which all his measures refer, is the least re- 
frangible of the two bands in the violet rays; and so 
it is in Shumacher’s edition, and also in the copy in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Hence, all the indices 
of refraction which Prof. Powell has given for (G) 
and (H) are too great ; and I trust that the numbers 
which he has now obtained will offer fewer discre- 
pancies with the undulatory theory. 

In Prof. Powell’s new paper, he has stated that 
the method which I suggested to the Physical Sec- 
tion, “ for obviating the difficulties presented by some 
substances in observing the spectrum, is inapplicable 
for the purpose of these observations.” This, I pre- 
sume, is an oversight, which a better acquaintance 
with the methods which I proposed cannot fail to 
correct, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
D. Brewster. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Parisian feuilletons are full of Ruy-Bias, in 
which Lemaitre’s powers of acting—rather than 
M. Hugo’s achievements as a romantic dramatist,— 
nightly fill the Thédtre de la Renaissance. The plot 
seems to us to verge upon the most ridiculous bathos. 
An offended grandee having vowed vengeance against 
the Queen of Charles the Second of Spain, and dis- 
covered in a friend’s Figaro a youth who loves his 
sovereign lady as passionately as Claude Melnotte 
loves Pauline Deschappelles, in the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ 
—takes the identical means adopted in Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer’s play by the baffled suitors, to work out his ven- 











geance—fits out Ruy-Blas the lacquey as a gentle- 





man—gets him made prime minister, &c. &e., and 
thrusts him upon all manner of perilous adventures__ 
his reward to be only the more cool than consolatery 
Jet’admire! of the queen. And this is the modem hig 
torical drama!— While gossipping of 

and sovereigns, we cannot forget that the French 

tell us that their queen has subscribed for a 

copies of an anecdotical Life of our royal lady Vig. 
toria, by Watts, which is to be translated forthwith, 
—Turning back to theatricals, and coming 

we hear that Mr. Barnett’s opera is withdrawn from 
Drury Lane; and that ‘The Death of Rizzio ig 
not to be given at Covent Garden till some need. 
ful alterations have been made. The Post, in ap. 
nouncing this intelligence, promises us, also, on the 
part of the latter theatre, sundry novelties: a five, 
act play by Jerrold,—a tragedy on the tale of Progi 
by Sheridan Knowles,—and a drama, with Salvator 
Rosa for hero, by Sir E. L. Bulwer; to say n 

of an opera by Rooke, on a Moorish subject. ‘The 
next Shakespeare revival (according to the same ay- 
thority) is to be ‘ Richard the Second.’ 

The papers announce the arrival of Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Monro 
at its Indian destination. 

We understand that in consequence of the dig 
turbed state of Mexico, and the difficulty of obtain. 
ing any packages from that country, because of the 
rigour with which the French squadron maintains the 
blockade of Vera Cruz and Tampico, the Council of 
the Horticultural Society have decided upon with. 
drawing their collector, Mr. Hartweg, and 
him to investigate the botany of the state of Guate 
mala. The mountainous region, which cuts this 
nificent country into two parts, and which shoul 
with the most noble vegetation to an elevation of 
more than 12,000 feet above the sea, cannot fail to 
afford Mr. Hartweg a rich harvest of beautiful plants; 
which will be the more interesting, because the botany 
of this part of central America is almost unknown, 
The ready communication which exists between 
Guatemala and Honduras, will ensure the safe and 
prompt dispatch to this country of Mr. Hartweg's 
collections. It is a subject of the deepest regret, that 
nearly the whole result of this gentleman’s exertions 
in Mexico, at a very large expense to the Horticul- 
tural Society, should be rotting at Tampico, wher 
numerous chests filled with seeds, roots—which once 
were living,—plants, and an extensive herbarium, all 
from the northern and little known Mexican pro 
vinces, are waiting for a passage to England. 





SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The meetings of the session commenced on Thur 
day, Davies Gilbert, V.P. Esq. in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes, which comprised s 
summary of the contents of the fourteen paper 
which had been presented, and in part read, at the 
last meeting of the Society in June, occupied the 
greater portion of the time of the meeting. 

The following gentlemen were elected Auditots: 
viz. T. Galloway, Esq., T. Graham, Esq.; Sir J. F. 
W. Herschel ; J. W. Lubbock, Esq., and the Rev. 
A. Sedgwick. 

A paper was then read, entitled, ‘ Diseovery of 
the Source of the Oxus,’ by Lieut. Wood, of the 
Indian Navy, communicated by Dr. James Burnes. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 15, —Mr. Hamilton, V.P., in the chair—_Mn 
Crofton Croker exhibited an original portrait of 
Montezuma, Emperor of Mexico, said to have been 
painted by a Spaniard at the time of the conquest. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert exhibited an impression of an 
ancient seal of St. Peter’s Church, Exeter. 

Sir H. Ellis read a very interesting paper, by M. 
Patrice Dillon, (a gentleman employed in the 
Record Commission), in illustration of that disputed 
point of English history,—the nature and period of 
the death of Richard Ii. M. Dillon has discovered 
amongst the MSS. of the Royal Library at Paris, 
two documents in the handwriting of Jean Critos, 
the author of the ‘ Metrical History of the Deposition 
of Richard II..’ in the Harleian collection of MS8& 
Brit, Mus. The writer was attached to the hous 
hold of Charles VI. of France, and sent by that 
monarch to Scotland, in order to ascertain the truth 
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dithe story of Richard's escape from Pomfret ; and 


argues that his silence respecting the per- 
gn said to have been Richard, coupled with the fact 
gf Richard's Queen, Isabella, re-marrying with the 
Duke of Orleans immediately after the return of 
(riton, may be considered as conclusive of the true 
king's death, according to the popular belief, at Pom- 
fret Castle. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Noo. 12.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq,, President in 





the chair. 

This being the first meeting for the season, numer- 
ws donations to the library were announced, among 
ghers, the Transactions of the Academy of Sciences 
a St. Petersburg, and of the Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Cope n, and all the published 
sheets of the great Topographic Map of France, in 
950 sheets. 

Prof. C. C. Rafn, of Copenhagen, was elected a 
Foreign Corresponding Member. 

Extracts from the following papers were read :— 

1, From Mr. Ainsworth, at Constantinople, dated 
the 17th of September, stating that the Kurdistan 

ition had reached that city on their road to 
Kaiseriyah and Mésul. During their journey across 
Europe they had been enabled to obtain observations 
m the magnetic intensity of the earth at Paris, 
Chalons, Geneva, Isella, in the pass of the Simplon, 
where the dip instrument was rudely handled by the 
Custom House officers, on the Sardinian frontiers, 
Milan, Verona, Venice, Laybach, Vienna, Pest, 
Galatz, and Constantinople; the needles with which 
these observations were made having been sent home 
and vibrated here, the observationshave been reduced 
by Major Sabine, and compared with the corre- 

ing observations of Baron Humboldt in 1805, 

Keilhau in 1826, and M. Quetelet in 1830, with 
which they present a remarkable coincidence of 
ruult, On the 18th of September Mr. Ainsworth, 
acompanied by Mr. Rassam and Mr. Russell, was 
to leave Constantinople for Kaiseriyah, by way of 
Imid [Nicomedia]} and Erekli ; thence tothe banks 
of the Kizil Irmak [Halys], with the hope of being 
able to trace the course of that river from its outlet 
inthe Black Sea to its sources near Kaiserfyah and 
Sivas. 


2.‘ An Outline of the recent Expedition to the 
North-west Coast of Australia ; under Lieutenants 
Grey and Lushington.° 

A former report of this expedition [ Atheneum, 
No. 533] noticed its arrival at the Cape. Here, 
having freighted the Lynher, a schooner of 160 tons, 
taken on board fifty sheep and goats, and made all 
the requisite arrangements for the thorough equip- 
ment of their party, Messrs. Grey and Lushington 
siled on the 20th of October, and on the 3rd of 
December reached Hanover Bay, at the outlet of 
Prince Regent's River, in lat. 15° 20’ S., long, 
124° 40’ E. Having landed, and pitched their tents 
ina beautiful valley now for the first time trodden 
by European feet, and having formally taken pos- 
sesion of this part of the country in the name of 
Her Majesty, the schooner, under charge of Mr. 
lushington, was dispatched to Coepang, in the island 
o Timor, distant about 300 miles to the north, to 
embark ponies, of which six and twenty were ob- 
tamed, at the rate of about 2/. each, chiefly in ex- 
change for muskets and powder. During the vessel's 
absence Mr. Grey and his party examined the 
country in the immediate vicinity of their camp— 
and explored a small stream which watered the 
valley, for about five miles to the southward. The 
country generally, as viewed from the sea, promises 
well; but on landing, the first appearance is mono- 
tonous and sterile ; being composed of rocky hills of 
andstone about 300 feet in height, covered with 
brushwood and prickly grass; but between these 
hills are beautiful valleys, the soil of which is fertile, 
and where fresh water may always be found. Al- 
though at this time, from prudential motives, no 
communication was held with the natives, still their 
huts were visited, and found to consist of a conical 
frame-work of wood, about four feet high and ten 
feet in diameter at the base, and were, upon the 
Whole, well and neatly made. The natives were 
evidently in possession of sharp-cutting instruments, 
and many large trees were seen with notches or steps 
it in them, by means of which they ascend for the 





purpose of stripping off the bark, which furnishes 
them with all-the clothes they need in this fine 
climate—the hatehets may probably be of stone. 
The principal food of the natives would seem to be 
here, as in other parts of this island, kangaroo and 
shell-fish,as the remains of them were found near their 
fires, and both of these are abundant. On the return 
of Lieut. Lushington from Timor with the ponies and 
other necessaries, the expedition on the Ist of Fe 
bruary started for the interior. They proceeded first 
about fifteen miles in a nearly due south direction, 
until they had reached the parallel of 15° 29 8. lat. 
The whole of the country lying between this point 
and Hanover Bay was composed of ridges of sand- 
stone, of no great elevation, but intersected by deep 
ravines ; their progress was consequently slow and 
toilsome, for they had to construct paths for the 
horses to travel upon before they were able to move 
from one encampment to the next spot where they 
intended to halt. In this first part of the journey, 
they also lost many horses. After passing the paral-. 
lel of 15° 29’ 8. they entered upon a very rich tract 
of country, that even surpassed in fertility that small 
portion of the Brazils which they had had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing. A large expanse of water having 
been seen a little to the west of south, they were 
induced to pursue that direction, and still found the 
country to be of the same rich and luxuriant charac- 
ter. Upon attaining the parallel of 15° 43’ 8. lat., 
and 124° 44 E. long., they found themselves upon the 
banks ofa considerable river, which Lieut.Grey named 
Glenelg River, in testimony of the obligations which 
the expedition were under to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, The river was at this point salt; and as, 
from its size and rapid current, they could not cross 
it, they travelled up its banks in a north-easterly 
direction—their progress being much impeded by 
the number of tributary streams which poured into 
it. The luxuriance of the vegetation also hindered 
their progress; so that, although their horses again 
began to thrive from the goodness of the grass, their 
advance was still slow and difficult. The river first 
became perfectly fresh at a point situated in 15° 41’ 
8. lat., and 124° 53’ E. long. Beyond this point it 
would not be navigable for large vessels ; for a series 
of rapids occur here, so that a portage must neces- 
sarily be established. From hence they still con- 
tinued their course to the eastward, in the direction 
of the river, but at some distance from it, until they 
arrived at a point situated in 15° 41‘ 50° S. lat., and 
124° 59’ E. long. The river was here quite fresh, 
running at the rate of rather more than 5 knots an 
hour. Its banks were composed of fine white sand ; 
and even close to the bank it was 24 fathoms in depth. 
On the other side of the river the country hereabouts 
appeared to be low and marshy; and a remarkable 
circumstance was observed, namely, that driftwood, 
weeds, &c. were lodged in the forked branches of 
trees at least fifteen feet above their heads when they 
stood upon the banks of the river: extensive inun- 
dations must therefore sometimes take place, and at 
these periods there is little doubt that the whole of 
the low country to the south is flooded. A very 
large tributary stream here joined the river, which 
they could not cross, as it ran through a low and 
marshy country ; and they were again obliged to turn 
off to the northward. After following its course for 
about eight miles through a marshy and almost im- 
passable country, they succeeded in crossing it, but 
still experienced great difficulty in travelling upon 
the other side of it; for owing to the heavy rains, 
which had lately fallen, the marshes were almost 
impassable. Lieut. Grey here remarks that these 
heavy rains, which were of several days’ continuance, 
had but very little effect upon the main river, and 
would by no means account for the signs of inunda- 
tion which they there saw. This is a remarkable 
fact, and, viewed in connexion with some others, 
bears materially upon the physical geography of the 
country. In 15° 49’ S. lat., and 125° 6’ E. long., 
they crossed another very considerable stream, which 
ran in the direction of Glenelg river. This was the 
largest tributary stream seen flowing down to it. 
The next point at which they saw the river was in 
15° 5@ 8. lat., and in }25° 8’ E. long. ; it was here 
250 yards wide, but again formed a series of rapids ; 
and they found a ford just above these, the average 
depth of which was not more than three feet, The 
soil on its banks was still good; the bed of the river 





at this point trended away to the eastward. Only 
twelve ponies new surviving out of the twenty-six 
which had arrived from Timor, it was deemed 
prudent no longer to follow the course of this 
river ; but Lieut. Grey resolved to push on with 
as much dispatch us possible in the direction ef the 
great opening behind Dampier’s Land ; for although 
it was evident that from want of provisions they 
would soon be compelled to return to Hanover Bay, 
he conceived it absolutely necessary that the part of 
the country above alluded to should be examined, 
After crossing the river, the country again changed 
its character, the soil becoming sandy, and they began 
the ascent of a chain of hills running from 8.E. te 
N.W. They continued this gradual ascent for three 
days till they reached the summit, when to the 8.E., 
S., and 8. W. they could see nothing but inaccessible 
precipices. Several days were occupied in trying to 
find a pass by which the horses might over 
the mountains, but none such could be found ; they, 
therefore, resolved to proceed with a small party te 
examine the country to the south of their present 
position. At this time Mr. Grey’s wound in the hip, 
which was caused by the spear of a native at the 
outset of his journey, became so painful, that the 
surgeon positively forbade his proceeding a step far- 
ther. A detached party, therefore, started under the 
command of Mr. Lushington, and attained a point 
situated in about 16° 30/8. lat. and 125° 15’ E. long. ; 
the result of their reconnaissance was, that in all pro- 
bability, no large river could exist immediately to the 
south. As any further attempt to proceed in that 
direction appeared then to be useless, and as the 
party were compelled to return to Hanover Bay from 
want of provisions, they resolved to make for this 
point by a route different to that which they had 
already traversed, and thus fully to complete the 
exploration of this portion of the country. On ar- 
riving at Hanover Bay, on the 15th of March, they 
had the unexpected pleasure of meeting with Captain 
Wickham, R.N., in command of H.M.S. Beagle, 
who had, after a careful examination of the coast, 
arrived at the same conclusion, viz., that no large 
river could exist between the one that they had dis. 
covered, and FitzRoy River, which he had discovered 
at the south part of the great opening behind Dam- 
pier’s Land. These rivers, although of considerable 
magnitude, are still utterly insufficient te account for 
the drainage of this vast continent, and this interest- 
ing question, instead of being at all placed in a clearer 
point of view by the united exertions of these two 
expeditions is, if possible, at this moment involved 
in deeper obscurity and mystery than ever. In the 
course of the journey, Messrs. Grey and Lushington 
found a great many curious native paintings in caves, 
executed in a surprising way for a savage race. In 
these caves were some drawings of the human hand, 
which showed great knowledge of the art of producing 
effect: they selected a rock in the most gloomy part 
of the cave; the hand must have been placed upon 
this rock and some white powder dashed against it. 
When the hand was removed, a sort of stamp was 
left upon the rock ; the hand was then painted black 
and the rock about it quite white, so that on — 
that part of the cave, it appeared as if a h ha 
and arm were projecting through a crevice admitting 
light. Many of the figures in these drawings were 
clothed, though the natives themselves were in a 
perfect state of nature. These and other cireum- 
stances would countenance the belief that they are a 
race of Asiatic origin: indeed, Lieut. Grey expresses 
his conviction that the mass of evidence he has .col- 
lected on this point will enable him to prove it, 
These caves and paintings were all far inland, and 
nothing of the kind was near the coast. Copies were 
also obtained of some of the drawings by the natives 
living on the coast, but these are said to be the pro- 
ductions of a race quite distinct. Before quitting 
Hanover Bay the party had the gratification of a 
the bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees which the 
brought from Timor, and planted in the valley, as 
well as numerous seeds from the Brazils and the Cape 
of Good Hope, in a most flourishing state. They 
had also introduced and left there several animals, 
as ponies, goats, &c., and in short done everything 
in their power to make their visit a blessing to the 
natives and to the country. 

3. Extract from a letter from Capt. Wickham te 


Capt, Beaufort:— 
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«“ H.M.S, Beagle, Port George IV., April 17th, 1833. 
Quitting Swan River on the 4th of January, 
18388, we proceeded direct to the north-west coast of 
Australia, We reached the shoal soundings off Cape 
Villaret on the evening of the 15th, without being 
able to make out the land before dark ; and on the 
following morning commenced the examination of 
Roebuck Bay. The shores of the bay were carefully 
traced without our being able to discover any open- 
ing whatever, thereby setting at rest the question 
respecting Dampier Land being an island. From 
Roebuck Bay we proceeded to the northward, where 
the coast was found to differ a little from that laid 
down in the charts; and, thinking there might be 
some opening unobserved by Capt. King, owing to 
his distance off shore, we narrowly examined every 
part of the coast as far as Point Swan, never being 
more than from two to three miles off shore, and at 
times considerably within that distance, anchoring 
every night, which we were fortunately enabled to 
do, owing to the favourable state of the weather. 
The bay round Sandy Point, which has been named 
Beagle Bay, in lat. 16° 50’, affords the best anchor- 
age on the coast, but it is exposed to westerly winds. 
The coast from Roebuck Bay to Point Swan having 
been closely examined, without the slightest appear- 
ance of even a stream of fresh water running into 
the sea from any part of it, and the weather being 
evidently on the eve of a change, and the westerly 
monsoon setting in upon the coast, the ship was 
moored off the first sandy beach round Point Swan, 
which place appeared to offer the best anchorage we 
were likely to find. I, therefore, resolved to wait a 
few days for the purpose of rating the chronometers, 
and making the other necessary observations, and, if 
possible, to complete our stock of water: wood we 
saw was plentiful everywhere. We remained at this 
anchorage until February 9th. From Point Swan 
we proceeded towards Sunday Strait, having pre- 
viously ascertained that there was no passage fit for 
a vessel of any description between that and Point 
Swan, the whole space being thickly strewed with 
rocky islets and reefs, nearly all dry at low water, 
and causing heavy races and overfalls as they became 
covered at half-tide. Owing to the unsettled state 
of the weather, we were obliged to anchor at three 
different times under the large island on the west 
side of the strait, in exposed anchorages; but this 
trifling delay enabled us to complete Capt. King’s 
plan of the place. From these islands, which we 
have named Roe’s Islands, we proceeded to Cygnet 
Bay, and continued a close examination of the coast 
to the southward. Many good anchorages were 
found, but no appearance of streams of fresh water. 
Having reached as far as Foul Point, I sent Lieut. 
Stokes with two boats to trace the shore farther to 
the southward, and to gain some information as to 
the probable extent of the opening. He returned on 
the eighth day, having succeeded in discovering that 
the southern part of King’s Sound terminated in the 
mouth of a river, or of an extensive lake, as at low 
tide (the fall being thirty-six feet) the water was 
quite fresh alongside the boat, and running in small 
streams from the southward, between the extensive 
flats that were left dry by the tide, and reached from 
shore to shore, a distance of five or six miles, without 
leaving a passage for a boat. In consequence of this 
information the ship was moved to the south-east, in 
which direction Capt. King had seen land raised by 
refraction, but which was found to be only eighteen 
miles distant, and very low. From this point the 
examination of the river was continued by Lieut. 
Stokes and myself. We found it to be of trifling 
extent; but, from the quantities of drift-wood and 
weeds suspended to the trees from twelve to fifteen 
feet over our heads, it must be subject to immense 
inundations at certain seasons of the year; and from 
the lowness of the land on each bank, as far as we 
could see, the whole country must then be under 
water for an extent of many miles. We proceeded 
about fifteen miles in a straight line, S. by E., at 
which place our progress was impeded by the num- 
hers of drift-trees that completely blocked the passage. 
At this point the river was rapid, and ran in three or 
four small streams, occasioned by some small islets, 
and the number of fallen trees. The banks were 
nowhere above twelve feet high, and the land on each 
side perfectly level, as far as could be seen from the 
top of the highest tree. Quantities of rich grass 





covered both banks; and the coyntry appeared in 
places to be thickly wooded. The entrance to this 
river, which has been named FitzRoy River, in com- 
pliment to Capt. R. FitzRoy, R.N., is in lat. 17° 34 
S., and long. 123° 38’ E. (nearly). During the exa- 
mination of the river, a boat was employed in tracing 
the shore to the eastward, which appeared to be a 
deep opening, as no land was visible from the mast- 
head ; and I thought it not improbable that a passage 
might be found communicating with Collier Bay ; 
but, like all the other openings we had examined, it 
terminated in low flat land, thickly studded with 
mangroves, amongst which the tide flows for a con- 
siderable distance ; and at low water the whole shore 
is fronted by extensive flats of soft mud. From this 
point the shore of the main land has been carefully 
traced as far as Port George IV., chiefly by Lieut. 
Stokes, in the boats, who is perfectly satisfied that 
there is no stream of any consequence running into 
the sea from any part of it. On the passage from 
King’s Sound to Port George IV. we discovered a 
dry sand-bank, ten or twelve feet above water, and 
which is not laid down in Capt. King’s chart. It 
lies in lat. 15° 19/ 20" S., and long. 123° 35/ E., being 
about twenty-six miles N.E. by E. of Adele Island. 
I take this opportunity also of making known the 
discovery of two dangers seen by Mr. Browse in the 
Lynher. One is situated in Jat. 15° 26/ 30" S., and 
long. 121° 55’ E., and is a reef about two feet under 
water; the other is in lat. 14° 4’ S., and long. 123° 
30 E., and is a low island about one mile in extent. 
We have had frequent communications with the 
natives at different places, and all have been of a 
most friendly nature; indeed, they have invariably 
sought our acquaintance, by coming to the beach and 
beckoning to us to land; and, whenever our parties 
have landed, although at times in great numbers, for 
the purpose of fishing, wooding, and watering, they 
have never drawn back, but have put themselves 
(unarmed) entirely into our power, and have never 
once expressed a wish that our arms should be laid 
down. Almost all that we have seen have had the 
two front teeth of the upper jaw extracted, and all 
perfectly naked with the exception of a small grass 
apron. This appears to be a very extraordinary part 
of the world ; the whole coast on the western side of 
King’s Sound, also the entire coast between Roebuck 
Bay and Point Swan, being entirely of sandstone, 
whereas, the islands and all the high land on the 
eastern side are entirely of quartz, and of so rugged 
an outline, that it isa most difficult matter to pro- 
ceed in any direction. The islands are almost void 
of vegetation, and the whole seem to be thrown up 
into such fantastical shapes, as to lead one to suppose 
this part of the world to be in the last stage of utter 
ruin and confusion. From Valentine Island (where 
the cliffs end) the land is very low, and continues so 
to the banks of FitzRoy river. I am afraid that this 
river is never likely to become of any service, owing 
to its distance from the sea, and the risk in approach- 
ing it, occasioned by the strong tides amongst the 
islands of Buccaneer’s Archipelago; but I am of 
opinion that, if a party is ever to reach the interior 
of Australia, it must be by its banks; the wood is 
nowhere so thick as to offer any impediment to such 
an undertaking, and there would be a certain supply 
of good grass, It appears to me that the inundations 
that evidently take place at times are in no way con- 
nected with the rainy season on the coast, as at our 
visit, which was immediately after the rains, there 
were no recent marks of the country having been 
flooded ; these overflowings might prove a serious 
evil, as in many places there would be no escape but 
in the trees; the bed of the river is entirely of sand 
and gravel, therefore, no sickness would be likely to 
arise from keeping on its banks. As we have been 
fortunate enough to meet Lieut. Grey and his party, 
who returned from his expedition three days after 
our arrival here, and who has offered to take charge 
of any letters we may wish to forward, I take the op- 
portunity of sending this short account of our pro- 
ceedings, and merely a sketch of our work in con- 
tinuation of Capt. King’s charts, as there has not 
been time to lay down the work that all have been 
busy in collecting, and which will require at least 
two quiet months to put together.” 

Among the visitors present at the meeting, were 
Dr. Lepsius, of Berlin, well known by his work on 
Indjan Paleography ; and @ native of Dongola, who 





is about to start in the course of three weeks to ex 
plore the sources.of the Bahr el Abiad, or White 
Nile. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 








Sar. Asiatic Society ..... borcédecieccede Two, Pix, 
Mow {Ber Academy (Anatom. Lect.) 
, een Society .....seeccccsceees Eight. 
rchitectural Society ight, 
Tuzs. ———— ry ed ae Ee t. 
Geological Society. . . Ei 
Wep. { Society of Arts...... . io 
Royal Society ........cccccesceeeces 4 p. Eight, 
Tuur.. Numismatic Society ..0..+++-+2+++++ Seven, 
*') Society of Antiquaries ......... o+ee+ Eight, 
Royal. Society of Literature ........ Four. 

















MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, a New Ballet, in Two Acts. called THE SPIRIT 
OF AIR; with THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER; and 
CHARLEMAGNE, sewed 

On Monday, DER FREISCHUTZ, in which Mr. Braham wil] 
appear; and CHARLEMAGNE, 


COVENT GARDEN, 

This_ Evening. THE TEMPEST; and THE ROYAL OAK. 
Cree ML GRE hae Bat 

b i) N; OF, > wi 
THE OMNIBUS, ‘ — 
Tuesday, THE TEMPEST. 
Wednesday, THE LADY OF LYONS, 
Thursday, THE TEMPEST. 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The performance of 
‘Samson’ at Exeter Hall, before an attentive and 
crowded audience, was, in every respect, interesting, 
Since we last attended one of its public exhibitions, the 
Society has made progress,—mellowed, and become 
more certain in its chorus-singing. There must 
always remain, in its Oratorios, one imperfection, 
arising from the shape of Exeter Hall, the extreme 
width of which precludes the effective concentration 
of the voices and the orchestra. The band is still too 
feeble, especially in its stringed instraments—while 
the solo singers on Wednesday, with the exception 
of Miss Birch and Mr. Phillips, were not such as, by 
their vocal powers or expressiveness of style, to re- 
deem many of the songs from tameness and a certain 
obsolete air. With the exception of the chortse 
*O first created beam,” ‘ Fixed in his everlasting 
seat,’ the chorus of Philistines, ‘ Hear us, O God? 
(a splendid piece of dramatic writing,) and the final 
*Let their celestial concerts,,—‘ Samson’ contains 
comparatively few of those imperishable choral effects 
which place Handel above all his successors. There 
is an unusual quantity, moreover, of dragging recita- 
tive in dialogue—the most dramatic portions of Mil- 
ton’s ‘Samson Agonistes’ not having been selected 
by Dr. Morell, who arranged the book for the com- 
poser. Further, as the part of the principal soprano 
belongs to Dalila, Handel was unable to throw any 
very strong feeling into his songs for that voice— 
under which conditions, an oratorio always runs ‘a 
chance of losing some of its interest. But we are 
glad to have listened to the work entire, for ndo- 
thing short of such an opportunity of contrasting 
the giant champion of Israel with the meaner groups 
of his tormentors, could have enabled us to ap 
preciate the force—the intensity. of expression, ‘la- 
vished by Handel’on his principal figure. Samson's 
very first air, ‘Torments, alas!’ bespeaks the depth 
of his sorrow, and the ‘ Total eclipse,’ though always 
the sublimest of single songs, receives a yet fuller 
significance and melancholy from. its being heard as 
a part of a well-studied whole. Then, the energetic 
‘Why does the God of Israel sleep? is a noble 
bravura—in its instrumentation, far less mechanical 
than other songs of the class by Handel ;—while 
Samson’s two duets, ‘ Traitor to Love’ (with Dalila), 
and ‘ Go, baffled coward, go,’ (with Harapha) havea 
dramatic energy, which completes the part, places it 
among the most varied and the finest ones which 4 
tenor singer can attempt. . It is needless to point out 
how Mr. Bennett could not do full justice to music 
so changeful in its passion. In beautiful contrast to 
all these tenor songs, stand these allotted to Micah, 
to which Miss Wyndham failed to give due expres 
sion. ‘Then long eternity,’ is one, of its composer's 
serenest airs—and * Return, O God of Hosts,"—hor 
beautifully supported in its da capo, by the chorus! 
only stands second among contralto songs, to 
matchless * He was despised.’ The. Philistine bre 
vura, ‘ Honour and arms,’ is a greater favourite with 
Mr. Phillips (who sung it well.on Wednesday,) than 
with ourselves—in the scale of composition standing 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


$39 





=— 
ys fax beneath ‘How willing my paternal love!’ 
(which Mr. Atkins did not sing well) as Pagan boast- 
fulness is lower than Christian resignation. We 
should exhaust the public's patience long ere we 
came to an end of our own notes on this Oratorio— 
put we must express our delight in ‘The Dead 
March,’ which was new to us, and perhaps for that 
reason, appeared more beautiful, though less stately 
than the * Dead March’ in ‘ Saul’! 
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MISCELLANEA 


Annelida.—We some time ago announced the 
discovery of M. Milne Edwards, concerning the blood 
of Annelide,’as tending to modify the classification 
ofthese animals. This naturalist has been employed 
m the coast.of Bretagne, in following up his re- 
garches, thereby confirming his previous observa- 
tions, and making others of equal value. It appears, 
according to him, that Annelide, which have been 
hitherto designated as animals with red blood, so far 
from exhibiting this character constantly, frequently 
have it colourless, yellowish, and even of an intense 

; from which he concludes, that in this class 
the colour of the blood is of too little physiological 
importance to form a zoological character. The 
circumstance of these variations in the physical pro- 
perties of the blood of inferior animals, make new 
experiments in its chemical composition highly 
desirable ; for we are naturally led by them to ask, 
whether the red colour depends on a colouring matter, 
derived from iron, like the hematosine of the blood 
of mammalia, or if it arise from one other cause. 
The circulating apparatus of these animals has also 
ccupied the attention of M. Edwards, and the first 
thing which struck him, wasits variety; a variety which 
isunknown in the higher classes, and which is to be 
net with in the genera belonging to the family ; some- 
times they have true hearts, sometimes contracted 
bulbs, at others a capillary net-work ; and thefunctions 
of the same vessels vary so much, that it becomes 
dificult to apply the name of veins or arteries, 
There is however one certainty, which is, that there 
ae always two systems of sanguinary canals; the 
one dorsal, the other ventral, and the principal modi- 
fications of both depend on their formation, either 
into two similar and symmetrical longitudinal vessels, 
toa partial or entire consolidation into one median 
tunk, In the most perfect of the annelide the 
blood circulates constantly and continuously, and 
according to M. Milne Edwards, in the dorsal system 
from behind to before, and in the ventral from before 
tobehind, In the less perfect, the blood appears to 
cillate rather than circulate. 

English Fossils.—Dr. Procter has presented a 
numerous collection of fossils to the French Academy 
of Sciences, ing from the transition chalk of 
Dudley anil Wenlock among which are some beau- 
tiful specimens of Trilobites and Orthoceratites. 
- are deposited in the Museum at the Jardin du 


, RS nettle is generally visited by exter- 
minating warfare among agriculturists: nevertheless, 
it has its uses, and the Dutch have contrived to make 
itserviceable, and even advantageous. The young 
leaves are good eating, the stem is woven into coarse 
staffs, and the. jockeys mix the seeds with the food 
of horses, in order to give them a sleek coat ; and the 
nots, when washed, and mixed with alum orcommon 
salt, give a yellow die. It is a wholesome food for 
horned cattle when young ; it will grow in the most 
atid soil, demands no cultivation, for it stands all 
weathers, and sows itself. It may be cut two or three 
times in the summer, and is one of the earliest of 
plants: when cut for hay, it must not be too old, for 
then the cattle refuse to eat the dried stalks, 

White Bear.—On the 8th of April, about midnight, 
4 great noise was: heard in the Canal of Haut Pont 
at Saint-Omer, and on running to the spot, some of 
the inhabitants saw a white mass alternately swim- 
ming and planging, which was at first thought to be 
cow, but which was soon found to be another animal. 
Nong would attempt to <xtricate it, but a ball was 
hedged in its forehead, and after a struggle it remained 
lifeless, A boat was then despatched, and the animal 
was dragged on the quay, where, to the great astonish- 
ment of all present, it proved to be a large white 
Arctic bear. It was presented to the Museum of the 
above place, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ON To souoons COLLEGE, LONDON. 

TO SCHOOLMASTERS AND USHERS. 

Lorp BrovcHam paving proposed, that the Interest of a 
Sum of Seney which has been given to the College by a muni- 
ficent but unknown Benefactor, te » applied ender is Lord- 
a s direction, shall be employed rocuring admission for 

masters and Ushers, to ce: asses of the a je. at 

a yo Fee, MASTERS of UNENDOWED SCHOC 
USHERS, who may be desirous of attending EVENING LEC. 
TURES, by the Professors of Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and 
Natural Philosophy, on payment of a Fee of 1/. for one Class, or 
Ul. 10s. for the four Classes, are requested to send their Names 
and Addresses to the Counci 

HENRY MALDEN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 

CHAS. C. AT KINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

7th Nov. 1838, 


SCHOOL PRIZES AND PRESENTS FOR YOUTH. 
PALMER begs to direct the attention of 


Schoolmasters, Parents, and Friends of Youth, to the 
great. Variety of Articles, CRTACOUUE adapted for Erpeenta, 
contained in his NEW OGUE of CHEMIC and 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, just published, Sood ls., 
with upwards of 100 Engravings, at 103, Newgate-street. London. 


O BOOK SOCIETIES, 
FAMILIES, and LITERARY CIRCLES. aie Atheneum 


for Saterday y‘ Octaber 27, contains, on the last ofall HM 
NEW a TAGEOUS of 








Valuable New  Pubhications, may now also cris) or 
sent ny pte a single letter, on application to ULL, 
Librarian, ”, Holles-street, four doors from Cavendish-square. 


TO COLLECTORS AND CURATORS OF MUSEUMS, 


BE SOLD, considerabl under value, an 
EXTENSIVE ‘and VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
MINERALS and GEO LOGICAL, SPECIMENS qnepatiag to 
nearly 5000, the Property of a Fellow of os Geological Society, 
who is about to leave Europe price 
had on application (postage free) to the K ev. W. B. CLARKE, 
Sieatey Gece. eer Poole, Dorset. ‘The Cabinets will be in- 
uded, if ta a lot ;—and th 
facter, of ‘the di series 
fora i 





e variety and illustrative cha- 
d them as highly useful 














Sales by Auction. 


ARMOUR AND ARMS FROM SPAIN. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great pom, 
King-street, St. James's-square, early i in DECEMBER 
A ERY Valuable Amembloge of ANCIENT 
ARMOUR, recently received from Spain: 

Comprising a magnificent Suit of "richly-embossed 
Horse Armour of Philip the Second, with Chain Harness inlaid 
with gold—Four complete Suits of Steel richly engraved (one 
of them the Duke d’Angouléme)—A fine Suit of Black Moorish 
Armour—Suits of Chain Armour—A rare Suit of the last King of 
Old Castile—A large Coerten of ae rs, particularly two of 

p the Third and the Duke of Lancaster—Swords, many 
its—Daggers, particularly one of 
Cruel—Oriental and Spanish-Guns and Pistols, 
Shields, &c.—Stirrups, Head-pieces, Crossbows, Helmets, Caps, 
and Gauntlets, many of them richly embossed’ and inlaid with 

cimens of Ancient Romen Arms, &c.—Also 
some Marble Tables, Bronzes, Enam Porcelain, French 
Tapestry, and a few Cabinet Pictures by ‘Italian and Spanish 
ters. 
ata be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


THE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN PICTURES OF 
HE REV. JOHN SANDFORD. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON syepecttally ifs rene Spe) Kobi 
and Connoisseurs, that in the nth o i they wi 
SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great Fay ice-cteeee. St. 
James's-square 

HE Valuable Collection of ITALIAN PIC- 
a tages by that a long beskBense in Italy, under 

t that -known Amateur, 

peculiar advan ages by y that welt nome Amatest, 
Comprising fine “Works of the great Masters of 

the Florentine, Roman, B Vv and N 

Schools, which have ate adorned the celebrated ‘Galleries 

of Medecis, Marescalchi, Ricci, Gaidi, Colonna, Lorenzi, Batac- 

chi, Nero, di, Certosa, ‘Mentacattini, Brunacini, 

Nicolini, &c.—Also some "Works in the Flemish’ and Dutch 








Further notice will be given. 


THE woo ye OF ie hy al Oe WORKS 
FROM THE PONIATOWSKI P. CE, 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON a reapecttlly inform the Nobility 
Public, that they will SE UCTION, early in 
MARCH. at their Great Room, King-street, St. James‘s-square, 
HE Entire Collection of Pa0r URES, MAR- 
BLES, BRONZES, and WORKS of aay 4 VIRTU, 
Of the PRINCE CHARLES ONL WSKI, 
received from the Poniatowski Palace at Pictee. 
This important and well-known Collection com- 
rises, among the Pictures, the Works of the great Italian 
Reston of the different Schools, together with several by Fle- 
mish, Dutch, and French Artists—Antique and Cinque-cento 
Sculpture, in Marble, Fine Bronzes, Terra Cottas, Etruscan 
Vases, Raffaelle Le &c.; and some Books, Prints, and 
Drawings by Old Mas' 
Tentben: notice will be given. 


THE SUPERB COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE GEMS 
OF THE PRINCE PONIATOWSKI, 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON have the honour to San the 
Nobility and Connoissears, thet they will SELL BY AUC- 
TION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. James's-square, 
early in the Spring 

HE very Gelebrated and Magnificent Collection 
f ANTIQUE GEMS 
of ANT the PRINCE PONTATOWSKI. 
This pabensive Collection, so celebrated through- 











Soran of DESIGN for the EDUCATION 

of ARTISTS and INSTRUCTION of AMATEURS in 
PRACTICE of DRAWING ana PAINTING, 

having every requis Halt or oe  peae of the Human re, ana: 

tomically, as we ll developement of portect beauty 

and expression, mot = the nciples of G: 

Optics, va Brobatt and other branches o' 

ing also tionary School for the Royal Academy.—A 


etry, 
ne Arts, form- 
ra: a Pupil in the House.—Terms m: 

a Churlotie-steset, Bloomsbury.cornerof SADT 


HEAP cAtaLogubercs READY for delivery 
gratis), a CATALOGUE of the Duplicates of ANDREWS'S 
CIKcULA TING ; LIBRARY, 167, New Bond-street, being 2 Se- 
lection of the rn Publications in History, Biography, 
Travels, Voya - Novel 2 Coy from 
room for ie multiplicity of New Works oo 
nounced for publication. These Books are perfectly clean, and 
are offered in most lnstanceses one quarter of the origi vree- 
The Catalogue is printed on a single sheet to go by post. This 
is an excellent opportunity for Book Societies, or persons about 
to establish or to increase the stock of their Circulating Library. 
an letters must be post paid 


rNHE ESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION 
At_the By el} FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 5. Einp-ctsess. ¢ Covent garden. 


Thomas Goding, Esq. 
George Mercer, Ksq. 


font .-Col. G. E. Pratt Barlow oy Halliwell. Esq. 











“i e Getoner a. H. Meyrick 
igg, Esq. 


a ti . "Esa, o nie amilto 
seorge Cornell, icha tt. 
Willi hom Crake, Esq. “G eekice, 
ixon, > % 
George Dod: Thomas Parki 5 
George | tse, Geo. Pitt, Es Ts _ 
Charles Finch Esq. ames Seaton, Esq 
ne T. Flood, a, Ean. John Simpson, Esq. 
William B. ce, Esq. re Smith, Esq. 
Colonel E. 1. Frederick | J. W. Thrupp. Esq. 
Stephen Garrard, Esq. HE White, Esq. 


Auditors. 
Frederick Pratt Barlow, E: Th Ed 
Thomas John Burgoyne, Eon. Benjamin edward Het’ ea” 
Physician—Charles » Roberts, pb. 31, New Bridge-street, 


Surgeon—John Sweatmas. , Esq., 68, Berners-street. 
Solicitor—Mr. Thomas Burgoyne, 160, Oxford-street, 





Advantages offered by this Association : 
ir 80 per cent. of the total guetiin, are divided ae 
the yom hy at intervals of 5 om on 
The Profits respectively allotted may be received 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Ann Pre 
=m, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


Ali persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the ht (after two y es payments) of attending and 
voting at all General Meetings. 
he Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than th 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to aff 

ample Security to the Assured. 
W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


YMNS and FIRESIDE VERSES. 
ay MARY HOWITT, 
B ifully ill to * Birds and Flowers.” 
Also, in the ahs we Edition, price 6s. 
Birds and Flowers, and other Country hina 
Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo. cloth lettered, p 
S OUTH AUSTRALIA in’ 1837—8, 
By ROBERT GOUGER, Esq. 
Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 
Just published, New Edition, price 6s. cloth lettered, 


waa EVENINGS; or, TALES of 























TRAV BLLERS. HACK, 
Author a se Stories" "* Geological s Beetches,’ &c. &c. 
Darto 
~~ Just ier Ses Dart .G h - 
re int 4 fen ap. sro. cloth lettered. price 4s urch wena 
A M ; A “p orEM. 
IN SIX BOOKS. 
By THOMAS CLARKE, 
Next ‘Ma R 1 vol, 
HE ROMAN LOVERS; 


ALE 
a" Bull, Public re 19, Holles-street, Cavendish- 





POEMS FROM pi J SWEDISH, 
By R. G. LATHAM, a of ng’s College, a 


* pblished 
RITHIOF, a Norwegian ae 


“One of the most striking productions of the kind ind fe 
Latham’'s Translation of Tegner’s Legend of 

Monthly Chronicle.“ Free, animated, = poetical 

“ ‘True to the spirit of the original.” 


Just published, AXEL. 2s. Gd, 
T. Hookham, Old Bond-street, 


MRS. EDWARD THOMAS’S NEW WORK, 
In I i Turkey, gilt, 
RAN Q Ul z 8S; 





HOU 
y Mrs. me THOMA 
“ There are RA charming Poems distributed over the pages 
of this sient ant little volume.”"— Conse ve Jour 
3 vaumiler® & one Pe poe “onduit-street. 
. lst, price 6s. . (to be completed in 2 vols.) of 
Sue ‘NATURAL ‘HISTORY of FISHES, 
AMPHIBIANS, and REPTILES. By W. SWAINSON, 
F.R.S. &c. Forming Vol. 109 of the Caninet CycLopzptia. 
Published Nov. 1, British Statesmen, Vol. & 
(Oliver Cromwell), by J. Forste 


r, Esq, 
*,* A detailed Catalogue a the Cabinet Cyclopedia may be 
had of all Book os ers. 


London: Longman, Orme, & Co. ; and John Taylor, 


PorMs. 
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Just completed, in 7 vols, 
HE LIFE of ‘Sit WALTER SCOTT. 


By KE. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburg Of, oh Muszay, and Whittaker & 
Co. London. Of whom may be bea 


1, Any vols, s, to com ys. Sets. 2, Waverle 
, ‘ot . » & 
a FAs Worke it’s Poetry, 12 vols, 4 
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Just published, in 2 yolames, price 14s 
HE POEMS of RICHARD 
canapiginan Evy Moxon, Dover-street. 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


e ist of January, 1839, will be published, 
essrs. Saunders 4 Oper. Conduit-street, 
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MAGAZINE. 


Just publisbed, 
HE DRAWING-ROOM ALMANACK, ona 
Sheet 15 inches TB. Boostifelty decorated in Colou ¥*! 
ond f Gold, in Chromo-Lithography, an_ entirel i, new style of 
inting with stones ; forming the most elegant Sheet Almanack 
t has ever appeared. Price 1s. 6d, 
rton & Clark, * Holborn-bill. 


Just sainbe in small 8vo. 


. in boards, 
ORTRAIT ofan ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A 
uthor * "Eeclesiasten Anglicanus, a Treatise on ™ 
Printed Rivington, St. Paul's .oiet "Sa 
Woterine shass, Pall Mall. 


Just published, in 8vo. the 5th edition, price 9s. boards, 
NSTRUCTIONS the of CANDI- 
DATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the Parochial Clergy, 
as to Ordination, wy Induction, Pluralities, Residence. 
Ke. &e.; with, ip f Parliament relating to the above, and 


Forms to 
HRISTOPHER HODGSON 
Secretar: é is Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Printed for J. G, - Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Ww iariee-saaee, Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard & Son, Pic- 
cadilly 


Just publisbed, in small 8vo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, and lettered, 
COMPANION to the FIRST ONS 
for the SERVICES of the CHURCH, on Sundays, and 

the Fasts and Festivals. 

AMES “DUKE COLERIDGE, L.L.D. 

Rector of Lawhitton, and Vicar of Lawepaiets Cornwall, and 
Tyependary of Exeter Cathed: 

Printed for J. G. & F. 

Waterioc-pinees Pall Mall 


his day (Saturday, Nov. 17), price 3d. : 
HE SUNBEAM, No. 48, contains: Our China 
Vase—Priscilla te the Editor—Grisenthwaite on Food— 
Macready an mpest—Book_by ition, Carlyle, and 
Goethe—Philosophy and Science—The Maid and the Roses— 
Touched in the Head ; or, Rpareoh' s Turban. Bythe Monthly 
Nurse—The Daughter of pocrates. By W. Kelly; and a 
Song, with Music, by Grant am.—Stamped Edition, to go by 
post, price 4d. 
J. W. Southgate, Library, 164, Strand. 
Just published, 
HE ROSALIA QUADRILLES.—No. 87 to 
41, inclusive, of THE SUNBEAM, price 3d. each, con- 
tains a complete Set of the Rosalia padzilles, scientifically 
compo: y ! Lanza expressly for this Wo 
J. W. Southgate, Library. 164. Stoned. 


This day is published, price 1s. (to be continued Monthly), 
0.1.0 
EADS OF THE PEOPLE; a Sketch-Book 


f Life. © ‘ontaining characteristic 1 Pogiraits of * The 
Dress-Maker’s Girl'—‘ The pet tr ock-Broker’— 
and * The Lawyer's Clerk.’ By QU FIZEZ. ‘ey ith descrip- 
tive letterpress, by the most popular hethess of the day. 

othing can be more life-like and original than these Por- 
traits, which mark out the class they are intended to represent 
as distinetly as if the real specimens of the genus were before 
the eye. The characters are also described with considerable 
fidelity and humour; and if the work proceed to “4 * The 
Heads’ of other classes with as much truth as those of t resent 
number, the rejume,, when completed, must be punaier th as 
* Heads and Tales Pew 

. this day, pri 


LIFE of VAN AMBURGI: the Brute-Tamer! 
With Anecdotes of bie extraordinary Pupils. By Ephraim 
Watts, Citizen of New Yor' 

Robert Tyas, 50, Cheapside. 
Price 25s. 
VOLUME IV. OF 


(Cp eNITEOLOGm se BIOGRAPHY ; or, an 
Account of the Habits of the Birds of the United States 
of America ; sccompanted 7 Descriptions of the Objects repre- 
sented in the Work, entitl 
“THE BIRDS OF AMERICA,” 
and interspersed with Deligeations of American Scenery and 


Man 
By. JOHN JAMES AU DUBON, F.R.SS. L. & E. & 
Adam & Charles we Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 
om may ha 


Vols, I. IT. & Ill. ofthe same W ork, price 25s. each. 


GEOLOGY OF THR e FORTE. AND FISHES OF 
In a thick volume 8vo. Pe, 18s. profusely illustrated with 
ings, 


T H E I 
A NEW QUARTERLY 














Hivington, St. Paul's ,. and 

















ngravi 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


BRYS ERIAN NATURAL HISTORY 
OCIETY for the Years 1831—37, com 
1. MR. CU INNINGHAM'S PRIZE ESSAY UN THE GEO- 
LOS F THE LOTHIANS, Sip & coloured Sections, 
te the Lothi 


ical 
Il. DR. nd = Geologie PRIZE ESSAY 


N THE FISHES OF 
yeild pe Rict OF THE FOR’ Thi, with 67 illustrative 


Figu 
Ill. HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY from December 1831, till 
pri } 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinb ; Longman & Co. London. 


(Under his Lordship’ simmmediate supteticedenes), handsomely 
PE nted in 4 vols. 8vo. pri 

+ 8 EECH ES of H ENRY LORD 

UGHAM at the Bar and in Parliament, upon ques- 

tions relating to Public Rights. Duties, and Interests; with His- 
torical Introd maeee. ls Critical Dissertation upon the Elo- 

withe INTRODUCT TORY. NARRATIVES, and the DISSER- 

in: 

TATIONS on the LAW of LIBEL, the LAW of MARRIAGE, 
UENCE of the ANCIENTS, occupying upwa’ 

ere of the Work, are all entirely new. The same may 

be said of Ch? of the Speeches, some of them never having 

mnee. while 0 others = never appeared in any 

po ag form than the Newspaper 


k, Edir by _ ° 
apie & Ce Lendos Longman & Co Ridg 











m & Charles 
way & Sons, and C. 


In a few days, fep. 8vo. 
ELEMENTS OF 
HE PATHOLOGY of the HUMAN MIND. 
By THOMAS MAYO, M.D. 
Fellow of the Gohitne of Physicians and dey fellow of Oriel 


ege, Oxfo 
John Mursag. Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, Vol. VIII. Part 3. with Maps and 
trations, 8vo. price 5s 
oun JOURNAL OF THE 


OYAL GEOCRAFE ~taps SOCIETY : 


Mr. Cruttenden's Journey trom” Mocha to San'a—?. Capt. 
Alien on the Rivers Yeu x ve mores Baillie Fraser on 
Northern Khorasan—4. Lieut. Carless’ ey of the Indus— 

5. Lieuts. Grey and Lushin; _ "s Expedition 0 Australia. Pro- 
fessor Baer on the Frozen Soil of Siberia—7. Mr. Ainsworth on 
senepete Intensity—8. Capt. Wickham’s Examination of the 

N Coast bah > stralia. 
n Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


lL 
YELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 
For the Use of Baginners, pith 300 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 





Il. 
JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition of the Three Series, in Two Pocket Volumes, 
with pee: feap. 8vo. 12s. 


THE JOURNAL oF A NATURALIST. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, with Plates, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Iv. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA. 
Third Edition, with Mlustrations, feap. 8vo. 12s. 


v. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL. 
Fourth Edition, fcap. 6s. 


vi. 

LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Fifth Edition, with 227 Illustrations. 4 vols. 12mo. 28s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

NEW BOOKS, 

To be published in a few days. 





1. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HE GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 


8vo. Tobe as — Volumes. 


MR. HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION, TO THE 
LITERARY HISTORY OF E 
Vols. Il. Ill. and IV. = Genaiediag “ Work. 


It. 

LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE PEACE OF 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Vol. I1f. and last. 8vo. 


Iv. 
DEER STALKING IN THE FOREST OF ATHOLL. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, 
Illustrated by the Drawings of Edwin and Shiaries Landseer. 
Koyal 8vo. 


v. 
MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS IN THE 
HIMALAYAN PROVINCE OF HINDOSTAN, 
Plates and Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 


vi. 
THE STATE IN ITS RELATIONS WITH THE 
CHURCH. 
By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 


vil. 
MEMOIRS OF Saceee LORD ANSON, 
The Cirrcumn or THe GLose. 
By SIR JOHN DARROW, Kart. 
Uniform with the ‘Lire or Lonp Howe.’ 8vo, 


John Marray, Albemarle-street. 
STANDARD BRITISH AUTHORS, 


New and beautifully- printed Editions, with Notes and Illustra- 
tive ve OTe 


ORD BYRON’S "POETICAL WORKS. 
20s. 


Complete in One a royal 8vo. 


LORD BYRO N’S WORKS. 
Pocket Edition. In Ten small Volumes. Pilates. 
Any Volume may be had separately. 





3s. 6d. each. 


If. 
be <4 ive AND WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
otes.. Complete in Seventeen Volumes, feap. 
Uniform with the meneame” Crabbe, Southey, &c. 5s. each. 


THE LIFE AND PROSE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
Complete in One Velume. Uniform with the Poetry. 
oyal 8vo. 


v. 
BOSWELL’S en oe eee 


With the Note of Mr. C ROKER and other Editors. 
vols. — 5s. each. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF CRABBE. 

First Complete Edition, with Notes. 
Uniform with the Works of Scott, Byron, Southey, &c. 
Eight — ya 5s. each. 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
The only Complete Edition. 
Edited, with No! trol bo rs > eae Esq. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited by the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, and illustrated with 
Historical Maps. “A vols. 8vo. 9s. each, 





John Murray, Maenatounatt. 





HUME ag? pe COMPLETE, 
In_16 Cabinet. Vols. e 10, Smollett 6,) 
Vigne . eT i RY cloth Tettered r hyd e 
ENGLAN 
ach A a 7 HOME Jn be any wy wt pS ¥ 
or, or Volume, ma separate: 
* This beautiful edition of the History of our counts 
steadily ; the two volumes com: Smollett 
find issued from the e are much mista en ifit does 
nd is way into many a gentleman's library, ry, which rt 
irably calculated oy adorn,—In the 
tion, amr Ste bb bing has a mighty at aoe Bmp anal andin the exe. 
cution of which we a 
a Aas A CONFINGATION, 
m tl t to the A f 
0 peek ath o Coors tte ine 6 te Vierorta, 


will appear on oe Ist: (to be completed in 4 V 
Joseph spoearon Sherboere- lane, King Willtametrect Cup 


HALF-A-CROWN GIFT-BOOKS, 
Just published, with Illustrations from Designs b: 
HE YOUNG NATURALISTS BOOK x 
BIRDS: Anecdotes of the ay od Cocntion. By PERCY 
B. * JOHN. Price 2s. 6d. cloth le 
. PEARLS OF GREAT “PRICE; or, Mat. 
m, "Reflections, Characters and Thoughts, on Miscella 


COLLIE Selected from the Works of the Rev, JER! 
R. tes r im La the Editor of ‘Sir William Jones's 
cou: 


Price 
3. , HOME: TTS JOYS sup rT SORROWS, 
Second Edition. With 
1 WATTSS LYRIC POEMS: 


Edition. With Life of the Author, by R. SOUTH 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherborn dames 





adi 


Y, Bq, 


E 
re William-street, City, 





GHORES of the MEDITERRANEAN, Vol. I. 
By FRANK HALL STANDISH, Esq. 
Price 9s. 8vo. cloth boards. 

The Maid of Jaen, ond other Poems. By Frank 

Hall Standish, Esq. Price 7s. 8vo. cloth boards. 
And lately pub ihed. by the same Author, 

The Soetate jn Cages of Europe. In 1 vol. 890, 
price 8s. cloth bo: 

Shores of the. Mediterranean. Vol. I. price %, 
cloth boards. 


Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 43. 
Black & Armstrong, 8, Wellington-street, Strand. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price l2s. 
TWO TREATISES ON 
HYSIOLOGY and PHRENOLOGY, 


é the (oped B under those heads in the current "Edition 
itannica. 
° Br PM. RO M D. Seaeteny | te the nara i Society, 


Adam & nibor ofthe Fi Dumb Simpkin, Mershall & 
Whittaker & Co. and Ha ami iets ugh Sitppkiny Meraha Ge, 
In the press, and speedily will be published, in post 8vo, 

HE two ommataning Volumes of the ILLUSTRATED 
Epit0n of 
PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY: 
ont: % 
\ 4 Treatise on Instinct, in fawn tk alogues 
riments and Denionstrations on the Structure of the 
ceils roiee 


. A Dissertation on the Origin of Evil, 
. Notes and Remarks on various points of Theology. 
Hy An Analytical Account of Cuvier’s Researches on Fostil 
Ones with its application to Natural Theolog ony. 
Ab Acconnt of otner subsequent Writings on this Subject. 
’. An Analytical Aceoant of Sir |. Rowe: s * Principia. 
8. An Analytical Act Account of La Place’s of nee Céleste.’ 
LORD JGHAM 
And } aber a the National Institute of France. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


Now rea MURPHY'S ALMANAC, 1839, 12mo. Ls. 6d. se’ 
WEATHER ALMAN 

















a; SCIENTIFIC = IPLES, 
For the Yea 


By F. MURPHY, E 
autad of ‘The Weather Almanac ot i 1838, ** The New My | 
eteorology and Physics, on the Principle of Solar 
fosaey, Reflection,’ &c. 
An Additional Sheet is given this year, compptichie s vette 
of useful matter for nautical and general purposes, and 
- notices on Meteorology and meteoric action. 
hittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


NATURAL ‘PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Jast published, in | vel. Lema. wit fh 298 Weedeuts, neatly bound 


SYSTEM of NA’ ‘FURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
PY pie ie Pons thet Gelanes ore farnilinaty e1- 
1 nd adapted to the Comprehension o 
Othe propriate paar on each page for the Examfoationd 
the bekelens. I L. COMSTOCK, . Care nl 
vised, with sdetdaraele oo. on the Air-Pamp, Steam 
Engine, &e. “pb7 GRORGE LEE A.M., Lecturer on Natural 
This. S fecomtended to teachers as the best 4 
Treatise which has been published; the w uts e been 
engraved in a remarkably boldand distinet saayle, suitable for 





Book. 
London : Scott, Webster, & Geary, Charterhouse-square. 


MRS. SHERWOOD'S JUVENILE — 
Lat ubjished, 12mo. price 6s. cloth 
HE FOURTH PART of the HISTORY 4 
HENRY MILNER. By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Also, by the same Author, 





The History of Henry Milner, Part I. price 3s. 6d. 
Part II. price 5s.’ Part II. price 6s.; or the Thtee Parts in! 
vols. price lzs. cloth. 


The History of the Fairchild Family. 1 vol. 12m6. 
5s. boards. Eleventh Edition. 


The Orphans of Normandy ; or, Florentine and 
Lucie. 18mo. 2s. 6d, e mea Edition. 


The Little Momiere. smo, 3s. cloth. 


Victoria. 12mo. 4s. toate, 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





By Frank 


or, 
1 vol. 8¥0, 
. price 9, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


831 





5 Int BOOk vol. 8vo. price 18s. 
of the PATRIARCH JOB. 


a from the original Hebrew, as nearly as possible 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, o 
ERMONS on pha ae ws SUBJECTS, with 
Thre Lectaee on of the | Book of Ruth. 
ie terms and style of the authorised English Version, To ev. H Bun AY WOODWARD 
bis prefixed, an Introduction on the Hitors, Trees Coun- | Formerly o Corpus by College. bead Mnector Mot Fethard, 
Friends, &c. of the Patriarch ; wi some Strictures on the jocese 0! 6 
Tes of Bishop Warburton, and of the Rationalists of Ger- ic same ym cay 
Essays, Thoughts and Reflections, and Sermons 
Passages on Various Subjects. In 8vo. 3rd Edition, 12s. boards. 
say her Hig! ext AY br aks un usse James Duncan, 87, Paternoster-row. 
; yS8 In a portable volume, neatly printed, embellished with a finely- 
Eogey of Bristol, c- Regius \ | of Hebrew in the engraved Portrait, price 7s. boards, Ils. morocco, 
Famer piversity of Cambridge. OLY LIVING and DYING; together with 
AYERS, containing the whole Duty f a Christian, 
and the parts of Devotion fitted to all occasions, *and furnished 
for all necessities. 
By JEREMY TAYLOR, D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles. the Firs’ 
This Edition has been carefully compared with the beat octavo 
pa eee all Fg ed the -~ size printed of ate years pens 
ient in the Notes, an @ numerous quotations o e 
don b oe anesl Descendant. Portraits, 2 vols. tro. Author James Duncan, 37, Paternceter-row. 
6.5 pa we te 


A siderabl merit. Read ditt h Edition, with a beautiful Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
pi fon of John Ashburn peruse ferent to | (\HRISTIAN RECORDS; or, a. Short ‘and 


Plain History of the Church of Christ; contpining the 
“flemoirs of of Lady f ‘anshawe, ¥ Wife of f Sir R. Fan- i 


Lives of the Apostles ; an Account of fee sufferin; ate ot rte 
bassador : Charles II. to the Courts of Portugal the Rise of the Reformation, and the Pre: gent os of dhe Chris- 
irid. Written by Herself. Portrait, small 8vo. Pub- 


tian Church. By the Rev. THOMAS S 
epatee. ; now offered for 4s. 6d., bound in fancy cloth, and 


pany, oD the same subject. And to which is appended, a a Com, 
Inseribed, by Permission, 
x. 


, Critical and Exegetical, 














INTERESTING BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


NARRATIVE, by JOHN ASHBURNHAM, 

of = QTTEMpal CE i. KING CHARLES I. from 

Scotch Army, and from Hampton Court to the 

oie Nights never before printed; with a Vindication of | 
r and Conduct, from the Misrepresentations of 











This little volume has ead in part 4 -.}- Cie the modern 
Greek and Chinese lenge ages, by the Rev. Mr. Jowett and 
Milne ; and the oather as a letter, wt ad from the late Right 
ev. Dr. Corrie, Bi of Madras, dated ship Exmouth, 21 
June, 1835, with the tat owing intimation: “I have by me, and 
intend to have printed, i God I genre rn Madras, the whole 
of, Se Corton Reco d 
ry Protestant child and young ‘person should be ——Yy 
eoapeteies with the outline of the history of the 
Christ, and for this purpose, we cannot 5 heeded + ear 
manual than that before us."’"—Christian Observer. 
ames Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


ATUBALIST'S LIBRARY, 


ucted b 
ony. JARDINE” os F.IS.E, F.L.S. ke. 
The « Volumen pubieted are as follow 
ORNITHOLOGY: Hu rds, 3 vols. > “<Gajlinaceous Birds, 
1 vol.—Game Birds, | vol.—Pigeons, | vol.—Parrots, 1 vol.— 
Bieds of Western Africa, 2 vo a Birds, Vol. 1. (to be 
mapleted | in 3 vols.)—Fly Catchers, | vol. 

MAM LIA: menneve, 1 vol.—Lions and Tigers. 1 vol.—Deer. 
Antelopes, &c. 1 vol.—Goats and Sheep, 1 vol. eT Eiephant, Kthi: 
c. 1 ‘vol Whales, Dolphins, &c. 1 vol.—British 


EN TOMOLOGY I Beetles, 1 vol.—British Butterflies and Moths, 
aaa. mt Sorcign Ba Butterflies, 1 vol. 
ICHT OL ishes of the Perch kind, 1 vol. 

Backs as is iltuatrased by from thirty to forty coloured 
Plates, with numerous Woodcuts and Portraits, and Memoirs of 


"There is enough, both of heart, and sense, and observation 
jnthese memoirs, at once to repay gentle and intelligent readers 
for the trouble of pectaty on and to stamp a character of 
apiableness and respectab’ — on the memory of their author.” 

Bdinburgh Review t. 

“Public ok aber Description of the Contents, 

uects and Uses of the various Works printed by Authority of 
Record < Commission. 8vo. Published at 5s.; now 


To be had of H. & E. Sheffield, 132, Fleet-street. 
Just published, 12mo. 9s. cloth, 
BONNYCASTLE’S ASTRONOMY. 
NEW EDITION by PROFESSOR YOUNG, of Belfast. 
N INTRODUCTION to ASTRONOMY ; 
= which the subject is on arly explained, in a Series 
rs from a Precenter | toa 1. With Seventeen Plates. 
SOHN. BONNYCASTLE, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Military ale W. pole The 9th Edition, corrected 
= =" enlarged, by J. R. YOUNG, Professor of Ma- 
thematics in Belfast Colleg: gs 
orn Edition contains anew Chapter upon the late Comet of 
== and upon the present Comet of Encke ; with Observa- 
n the Resisting Medium, the Undulatory Theory of 
ig and other subjects connected with the recent progress of 


widen y pebated for Longman &Co.; T. Cadell; Baléuie & eminent Naturalists. 
$ Hamilton & Co. Whittak ker & Co.; J.D The Work is so arrai 
ute: Houlston LA Co. ; ‘fooker & itself, any snbiect may lected and taken alone. 
 ieeerisce:. —Of whom may be h “Th k is aps the most interesting, the most beauti- 
Bonny castle’ 's Introduction to ite. 16th | ful, godthe cheapest series yet — tathe public.”"— Atheneum, 


could hardly have thou at any new periodical 
Wien, corrected and improved by Maynard. 4s. bound.—A aan have obtsined cur ‘approbation eo entwely asthe * Ne- 
15th 


Introduction to Mensuration turalist’s Library ;' but the price is so low, the coloured plates 


(three dozen in number) so very elegant, and the de: ription 80 
Kiition, with Corrections and Additions by Maynard. 4s. 6d. | very scientific and correct, that we cannot withhold from it our 
bound.—A KEY to Ditto, 4s. 


warmest praise. The soem is a perfect bijou, and as valuable 
Scholar’s Guide to Arithmetic. 15th | @8 pretty."—Literary Gazette 
Ee: preted by Rowbotham, 3s. 6d. bound.—A KEY to 


he a in preparation : ” Marine Amphibie, British Birds, 
penany Volume on Entomol: logy, Dogs, Fishes, 

A Santis on Algebra. 2nd Edition, 
tvls. 8vo. 25s. boards. 

















noceros, 


that each volume being complete in 


c. &c. 
‘an Fieet-street, London; W.H. Lisess, Edinburgh ; 
w ‘cas un. & Co. Dublin ; and ail B Booksellers 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Fourth Edition, with Parallel References, and other Improvements, 3 volumes, 8vo. 2/. 5s. boards, 


GREEK TESTAMENT, 
With English Notes, 


Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from the most eminent critics and interpreters; with parallel 
Peprenit classics, and, with references to Viger for idioms, and Bos for ellipses: to which is prefixed, a ‘Short Treatise on 
of the 


EEK ARTICLE, ,secerding to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharp, &c., briefly and compendiously 


» a8 applicable to the criticism of the New Testament. The Various Readings are recorded under the Text.—Greek and 


laglish Indexes are added. 
By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 


eerie are eéded, one illustrative of the Travels of the Apostles; and the other a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City and 
lemple of Jerusa 
Work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. 


“The Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that bas et been published yoy ® guitienl and philological apparatus, 
y for students who wish to purchase only ONE Edition.’ lorne's Introduction /o 
jreek Testament is to be preferred to either Dr. Burton’ 's or Dr. Bloomfield 
is a valuable accession to the aids of the undergraduates, the divinity student. 
me Ly it; and those who wish to purchase only one comprefensive Greek Testament, and that not very Porpeneive. will find 
inthis edition the very object of their search.” —Christian R rancer. 


Printed by A. J. VALPY ; and sold by Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co. London, and all other Booksellers. 
This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, with NinETy-THREE Woop Encravinas, price6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS | OF THE BIBLE, 
CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 
Monuments of Cappt. 
By W. Cc. TAYLOR, LL.D. 








Aiall 








EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE, 

The early the but expensive works on Egyptian patignition, b 
Meited in the learned world a greater sensation than the discovery of Herculaneum one 

pt the minutest particulars of the public and private life of the earliest ei nation, which had been hidden 

ary, centuries: they made us better acquain with the court of the Pharaohs, than we are with that of the Plan- 

. But the cost of these works,—the expenses of whose publication could only be  eatres from royal resources,—have 

their circulation to the wealthy Lan ES slight examination of these records of a uity sufficed to show to the writer 

were not only valuable illustration: the earliest stages of civilization, bat that they afforded. isapactant, because 

. confirmations of the historical veracity of the Old Testament ;—and a careful c ° $ with the 

bas extended and strengthened his former views, and discovered proofs, not sty of authenticity i in the historical | narratives, 

of minute and unsuspected accuracy in the Fae of the p nces here collected will be found to 

the state of society in the patriarchal ages— aoente & any obscurities i ie geciont suchen. , both sacred and profane— 

tad what j is is of infinitely greater value, to confirm the historica accuracy of the Pentateuc the truth of many prophetical 


LONDON: CHARLES TILT, FLEET-STREET. 





Reseiinl, Chomositien and Cailliaud, 
They brought from the tombs 











In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a coloured Map of India, price Ul. 1s. el. 
O DERN I N D $ 


With Ill of the R and Capabilities of 


inddstan. 
By HENRY H. SPRY, Esq. M.D. 
Of the Bengal Medical Sta 

“ There is oneal a single head of information i in the various 
departments of government, military and civil, agriculture, a 

sports, donmeatie @ customs, social characteristics, topography 
far as it came within the reach of his own experience), public 
bone and pouadatiegs. climate, statistics, and diseases, that is 
not cursori 





touched wpen or briefly discussed."’— Atlas. 
hittaker & Ave Maria-lane, London. 


DR. HOOK’s SERMON, TWENTY-SIXTH EDITION. 
In 12mo. price 2d.; or 15s. per 100 for distribution, 

BAB THE CHURCH, a Sermon preached 

t the Chapel Royal, in St. James's Palace, on the First 
Sunday aiter A June 17, 

ALTER FARQU HAR HOOK 
Vicar of LAG and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her} Majesty. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchard, and Jaterloo-place. 

Also, an Edition of this Sermon, ae See 

printed in octavo, peice ls. 6d. 


price Os. t 
HE AJAX a “SOPHOCLES, ill illustrated by 
English Notes. 
By the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A 
Alternate Morning Preacher of Belzrave a Rerkeley Chapels 
The Editor has endeavoured to comprise in the Notes the 
most useful remarks of all the commentators on this play, and 
has made numerous references to the works of modern critics, 
by whom the force, either of single words or of idiomatical ex- 
pressions, has been illustrat 
ames Duncan, 37. Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS ON NAT he RAL HISTORY. 
In | vol. 8vo. with upwards of 40 Plates, and nearly 100 Woodcuts, 
HIS of BRI’ TSH ZOOPHYTES. 
By GEORGE JOHNSTON, M.D. &c. &c. 

“ The object of the present Work is to describe every species 
of this interesting class of animals ascertained to inhabit the Brie 
tish Islan The first part of the volume is devoted to the his- 
tory of zoophytology, and to details on the structure, physiology, 
and classification of zoophytes; and the second contains the 
description of the species. Only 500 copies printed, of which 
upwards of 300 have been sold since Septembe 

* Dr. Johnston has done a great service to the Fauna of — 4 
by ha publication of this valuable volume."’"—Jameson's Jow 
1838. 


Og tone of the most elegant and most interesting works in Na- 
| = History which has issued from the press.""—Leeds Mercury, 
ot. 1838. 


2. 

Illustrations of Ornithology. By Sir William 

fortis, Pert, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c., and P. J. Selby, Esq. 

F.LS. &c. In numbers, containing six plates each, 
bemitituily coloured, with letter-press descriptions, royal dto. 
price 6s. 6d.; in imp, 4to. 12s. 6d. Four numbers are already 
published. 

Ss. Highler. 32, Fleets street, London; W. H. Liz Edin- 
burgh urry, Jun. & Co. Dublin; aad all Rashestiaee. 
WILEY & AT TNAM, 67, Paternoster-row, wet tI ER ready, 

N ATLAS of NORTH CA, 

HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, Ms - t TETIGAL” 
embracing separate Maps of each of the UNITED STATES. 
Imperial folio, engraved in the first style of the art, from one 
rate Surveys, and carefully coloured. 

*.* This splendid volume is got up with great expense, and is 
by far the most copious, elaborate, and correct work on the 
Western Continent ever published.—A Specimen Copy may now 
be seen, and orders receive 

2. The Book of the United States; or, the Ameri- 
can Republic as it is. 1 large vol. 8vo. 16s. 

3. A Topographical Map of Jerusalem and the 
surrounding OS a ig In the style of Wilkinson's ‘ Thebes,’ 
By Catherwood. s. 6d. mounted. 

4. The Bacyclopadia of Religious Knowledge. 
1 vol. imperial 8vo. {obent 1000 pages.) 

orthy of its name.’ 

5. The Mill- wright’ 's and Miller's Guide. By 
Oliver Evans, 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 

6. On the Diseases of the Rectum. By Geo. M. 
Bushe, M.D. 1 vol. 4to. with coloured Plates. x 

7. A Lexicon of the Hebrew and Chaldaic Lan- 
guages, On the basis of Gesenius. By Prof. Robinson. | vol. 8vo. 
WILEY & PUTNAM, American —m. 67, Paternoster-row, 

have now rea 
TREATISE on GEMS, "in reference to their 
Practical and Scientific Value: a useful Guide to the 
Jeweller, Lapidary, eat, Chemist, &c. By wis 
Feutchanger, M.D., Chemist, &c, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Historical, Scientific, and Statistical Register. 

2. The American Almanac, and Repository of 

Useful Knowledge for 1839. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

3. The Missionary Convention at Jerusalem ; > 
an Exhibition of the Claims of the World to the Gupa, 

Rev. David Abeel, Missionary to China. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth 

4. The Vision of Rubeta; a Satirical he 
Royal 8vo. 12s, cloth. 

“A work of great power....Most ofthe leading literati, &c. of 
England and America are shown up.” 

5. Zenobia; an Historical “Bomenes. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 12s. cloth. . 

Probus; or, the Last Days of Aurelian. 12s. 

6. Elements of Trigonometry, Plane and Spheri- 
eal. By Prof. Hackley. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. sheep. 

7. A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Lange 
By Isaac Nordheimer. Doct. in Philos. Univ. of Munich, 

1 vol. royal 8vo. 15s. cloth 

8. Notes, Critical and Practical, on the as * 
Joshua and Judges, designed -” a general Bet to Biblical In- 
struction and Reading. By Geo. Bush, Hebrew and 
Orient. in New York City University. iv ye ® 8vo. 6s. 

9. Journal of an .Exploring and Missionary Tour 
beyond the Rock pfevatein and to the Sandwich Islands. 
Samuel Parker, 1 vol. 8vo. with a aie 6s. cloth. 

Pa RA Religious Biograph 

Bn Memoir of Mrs. 8. L. Taylor. Post 8vo. 6s. 


oth. 
oti. The Church in the Wilderness. By Gardiner 


Spring, D.D. of New York. 12mo. 5s. cloth 
12. Th e American Democrat, By J, Fenimore 
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THE PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE DISTINGUISHED MEN OF THE TIME. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS. 


Edited by ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Professor of History at the University College, Author of ‘ The Life of Wickliffe,’ &c. With Notes, and an Introductory Essay on the Protector’s Reign. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


In this work we are reminded, that we are seeking truth in the safest way to it; that we are admitted to read the undisguised utterances of great men in bygone times, CONCerniag with an . 
the parties and occurrences of their day; that we are allowed, in some sense, to be of their fraternity ; and that our converse with them is such as to permit our being at their side m Lady Ch 
they task their powers in tracing out the labyrinths of diplomacy, and in providing against its snares—the keenest intellects of their age, each sharpening the other for that war a the Fo 
argument which, whether conducted in Cabinets or Senates, is ever arising out of the great business of nations. The importance attached by such correspondents to the talk and g * 

of courts, to the passing humours of the people,—in short, their care to make a full report of the news of every hour, and the free and natural manner in which they set forth smi blic 
details of this sort, upon which the general historian rarely descends to touch,—all contribute to give to such papers an interest of their own, so that they are sometimes found to k 
the reader away from the world around him, and to place him in the midst of the noise, and change, and struggle,—the ever-bubbling life of other lands and other days.”—Preface, ‘ 
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CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL NOVEL, ted 
‘JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER.’ _. 


“Three volumes. 


Ill, 


CAPT. SCOTT’S EXCURSIONS IN THE MOUNTAINS OF RONDA 
AND GRANADA. 


Wirn Cuaracreristic SKETCHES OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE Sovutn oF Spain. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Lilustrations. 


Iv. e 
MR. THEODORE HOOK’S NEW NOVEL, 
‘GURNEY MARRIED.’ | 1 
A SEQUEL TO ‘GILBERT GURNEY.’ 3 vols. 
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LORD LINDSEY’S LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAND, poe 
SECOND EDITION, revised. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. deside 
om the 


THE ONLY DAUGHTER: a 








A Domestic Story. edifficu 

Edited by the Author of ‘The Subaltern.’ 3 vols. (Just ready.) if Ities 

: night eas 
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ELLA; or, The Emperor’s Son. CROTCHETS in the AIR; DUTY and INCLINATIO toa 
By the HON. MRS. LAMBERT. Or, an (Un) scientific Account of a Balloon Trip. Edited by MISS LANDON, est at 
3 vols. By JOHN POOLE, Esq. Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ &c. 8vo, 5s. bd. Authoress of ‘Ethel Churchill,’ &c. 3 vole nslate t 
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THE ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBERS to MR. BURKE'S HISTORY of the LANDED GENTRY ; or, COMMONERS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, are respectfully informed, 
that, after the present month, the Publisher cannot pledge himself to supply any odd Parts or volumes, for the completion of Sets, a very small extra number having been printed frst 
this purpose. It is th isite that Subscribers should give immediate orders to their respective Booksellers for the completion of their sets, whieh will evel 
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beeome exceedingly scarce and valuable. his © J 
I. xt. xin. But the | 
STANDARD NOVELS for 6s. each. The NOVEMBER NUMBER of New and Cheaper Edition, with considerable Additions&. Brom so) 
Just published, with Two Engravings, py 6s. bound, the | Gglburn’s New Monthly Magazine Now complete, in 2 handsome vols. 8vo. price 21. 5s, bé au 
new volume (600 pages) of MEMOIRS OF 
Colburn’s Modern Novelists Apd HUMORIST, 7 bout the 
. or, ? Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq., contains— Beauties of the Court of Charles rema 
The Gurney Papers, by the )Old and New Friends, by T. | with an Introductory View of le Se ently b 
MR. HOOK’S, SECOND SERIES OF ‘SAY-| | Eaitor. ; C. Grattan, Esq. M and its Influence during that remarkable Reign 7 R 
S AND DOINGS.’ An Indian Tradition, by J. | Personal Narrative of Tris- * a TW 
INGS A I By MRS. JAMESON 
‘ Sheridan Knowles, Esq. tram Dumps. y : 6 
*,* The Copyrights of the Works contained in this Pub- | yfajor Gahagan’s Historical | Youth. Comprising a Series of 21 splendid Portraits, engraved 
lication being the exclusive Property of Mr. Colburn, they |" Reminiscences. Baron Von Boots: a Tale of the most distinguished Artists. Nos. 120 
cannot appear in any other Collection. Martial in London, by one of} Blood, by H. Brownrigg, |“ Nothing is wanting to make this publication perfect @Mlifiiculty 
Works already published in this Collection, either of the Authors of ‘Rejected| Esq its kind. We have the multum in parvo of the finest rench 
which may be had separately, elegantly bound, and embel- Addresses ’ An Irish Incident in Ninety- | of female beauty in the world—the choicest excellence 19 
lished with Portraits of the Authors, and other Engravings, | Charles IL, the Bewitched: a} eight, by Benson Hill, Esq. | England's school of portrait-painting—the most n , nal ? 
by the vistors. &c. price only 6s. each: Spanish Tragedy, by Don |The Perils of Passion. execution which modern engraving can bestow, and a2 tient s 
SIR L. BULWER’S PELHAM; DISOWNED; DEVE- Antonio Gil y Zaroti. The Manager’s Note-book: | teresting memoir of each of the celebrated characters ¥ 
REUX—MR. WARDS TREMAINE — MR. LISTERS | Something nextto Nothing. | Mrs. Billington, Booth, | brought before our eyes by the chaste and judicious pet » CN 
GRANBY—MR. H. SMITHS BRAMBLETYE HOUSE— | Shakspeare’sHistoricalPlays,| Wilks, Cibber, & Doggett. | one of the most accom ed female writers of the day the 
LADY MORGAN'S U'DONNEL—CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S by the Right Hon. T. P.| The Drama of Italy. The paper and the typography are of the most superior @Bon.7 pc 
FRANK MILDMAY—MR. HOOK’S SAYINGS AND DO-| Courtenay. The Conversazione on the | scription, and the price is moderate in the extreme H 
‘INGS. First Senrtes. Literature of the Month. Dublin Evening Mail. ot bot! 
° ere bot 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. se? 
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